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Egypt’s New Regime 


FULL SOVEREIGNTY DEMANDED 
By DR. ALBERT HUSSEIN, Ambassador of Egypt to the United States 
Delivered to the American Friends of the Middle East, sponsored by the Washington Committee, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1953 


AST year I was invited by the UN to head a social mission 
to the Caribbean Sea Islands and Mexico. On my way, 
I came to Washington on July 21, where I met some 
leading Americans interested in Near Eastern affairs. They 
asked me about the situation in Egypt and the prospects there 
At that time, I, like all other Egyptians, was very concerned at 
the deterioration of the situation in the country. We talked 
about the corruption that was prevailing, the dangerous be- 
havior of King Farouk, who was supposed to be a constitu- 
tional monarch, but who continued interfering and running 
Egyptian policy. Any ordinary dictator is usually responsible 
for his acts, but Farouk represented something worse than that, 
being a despotic ruler responsible for none of his actions, us- 
ing corrupt politicians and leaders as puppets 
We had a show of democracy through our Parliament, 
whose members were appointed either by the leaders or the 
king, and which was always at the mercy of the government 
which often dissolved it, whenever it suited the king. Be- 
sides the king, the British were also playing the political par 


tics against each other and sometimes against the king, and 


the king against the parties. Because the parties were cor- 
rupt, it was casy for the British to play that game 

The innocent Egyptian people were paying for all this 
corruption and greed, so that, when in Washington, the pros 
pect in Egypt to me looked dim. I expressed my feeling that 
the people's patience was at its.end. I thought it would be no 
more than three years before we would have a spontaneous, 
bloody, destructive explosion in Egypt. I expected that, though 
this revolution would be against corruption and injustice, 
most probably the communists would exploit it and would 
be the greatest winners. The corrupt king and leaders, and 
the stubborn attitude of the British who refused to withdraw 
from the Suez Canal, were the greatest allies of the com 
munists. They supplied the communists with the best mate 
discontent of the people, and slights to their national 
American friends asked me, “Is there 


rials 


feelings. One of my 


no hope that the Egyptian Army may carry out a coup 
d'etat?” My answer was no, because the king had installed as 
heads of the army, some of his own puppets who had no 
character, no prestige, and above all, no real military train- 
ing. 

Two days later, I flew over to Trinidad, and to my happy 
surprise, and against all my expectations, I read the head- 
lines of the morning papers of July 24, telling the story of the 
Egyptian Army coup d'etat. It had been wonderfully planned, 
and carried out bloodlessly. The reports described the joy of 
the people who welcomed this change. 

The birth of the Officer's Movement was in Palestine, dur- 
ing the war there in 1948. A group of young, honest, 
patriotic officers were bitter at the useless loss of life their 
comrades were suffering because of poor leadership, lack of 
equipment, and corruption in Cairo. They decided to do 
something about the state of affairs, and took the very ambi- 
tious decision to overthrow Farouk. They called their move- 
ment The Free Officers’ Movement. The first sign of re- 
sistance was when Farouk, four years later, decided to install 
one of his puppets as president of the Officers’ Club in Cairo. 
The whole db, inspired by the Free Officers, decided to 
reject the king's candidate and elect a soldier for whom the 
whole army had respect and affection. This man was a certain 
General Mohamed Naguib. He had distinguished himself in 
Palestine and was the only general to be wounded three times. 
His men also respected his honesty, character and learning 
Besides his military and staff college training, he had a degree 
in law, and another in economics. 

General Naguib had the courage to openly stand against 
the king's candidate, and sweep away the elections. This was 
the beginning of the end for Farouk. When the Free Officers 
decided to carry out their 00 d'etat they called again on 
General Naguib to be the leader of their movement. Once 
they had successfully accomplished the coup d'etat, they 
started right away to house-clean. This was a very difficult 
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task. In the first three days they got rid of the government, 
the entourage of the king and the king himself. Then they 
started a cleaning up campaign which included abolishing 
the corrupt political parties. They issued a special law to try 
those who had utilized their political or government power 
for personal gain. Many of the most scandalous cases are now 
being tried before a special court. They also turned their 
attention to the government machinery and set up a commit- 
tee of six in each ministry to review officials and dismiss the 
dishonest and incompetent elements. The committees .in- 
ished their work six months ago. 

The new regime also issued a law to safeguard the interests 
of the civil service and civil servants against any political 
interference in the administrative machinery. According to this 
law, the administrative authority was removed from the Cab- 
inet Minister and placed in the hands of the permanent under- 
secretary. They also took real effective measures to protect 
the public from exploitation by greedy merchants. This re- 
sulted in a marked reduction in prices, especially of the main 
commodities of life for the low income groups. They also 
abolished the titles of pasha and bey which were previously 
given by the king and helped to create a class of cheap 
aristocracy. 

The moral effect of these and similar measures was tremen- 
dous. The Egyptians felt that for the first time they were 
being ruled by honest Egyptians who were protecting the 
rights of the man in the street, restoring his dignity and self- 
respect. For the first time, the underprivileged groups started 
to feel that they would get their rights, and that they were 
being treated as respectable citizens. These human values that 
were restored, and which started growing, formed the founda- 
tion of the new Egypt. People became morally and spiritually 
much richer than money could ever make them. 

There was a major problem affecting the political, social 
and economic life of the country. As you all know, Egypt 
is predominantly an agricultural country. Nearly doen Seve 
of its twenty-two million inhabitants are living in a very small 
area of land, the size of which is about six million acres. This 
inadequate land was very badly distributed. One half of one 
wong of the landowners owned thirty-eight percent of the 
and! This meant that the tenants and laborers, whose number 
greatly exceeded the needs of the available land, were com- 
pletely at the mercy of the big landowners, especially as they 
had no openings for work in other fields of activity. These 
conditions created a semi-feudal state in Egypt. The landowners 
asked for such high rents as left little or no surplus to the 
tenant, and paid below-subsistence wages to their laborers. 
And above all, the landowners could always endanger the 
mere existence of the poor families by throwing them out if 
they complained or disobeyed their masters’ wishes. 

This group of land plutocrats became the real rulers of the 
country. The poor peasants, under this hard economic pres- 
sure, were forced to elect as their representatives in Parlia- 
ment, their own exploiters, instead of electing one of their 
own, to defend their interests. Thus Parliament consisted 
mainly of these feudal lords no matter what political party 
was technically in power. Their interests and their interests 
alone were served, and any progressive legislation for the wel- 
fare of the masses was undermined. 

For example, when I was in the Ministry of Social Affairs 
in 1943, I tried to introduce a bill for agrarian reform with 
the object of creating family-size farms, fixing a maximum rent 
for agricultural land, and a minimum wage for its laborers. 
I kept on trying to have this bill passed by Parliament for nine 
years—in vain. As a Cabinet Minister, I even presented a bill 
to fix minimum wages in agriculture and industry that would 
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secure the basic needs of poorer families. I was fought until 
I was so disgusted that I resigned. 

The most far reaching, courageous project carried out by 
the new regime is the agrarian reform plan, according to 
which nobody is entitled to own more than two-hundred 
acres. The government is taking over surplus property and 
dividing it into small farms of up to five acres each. The 
owner whose land is expropriated receives state bonds equal 
to the price of his land, which was fixed at seventy times the 
annual tax, plus three percent interest payable over thirty 
years. The old tenants, who have priority in buying the land 
they used to till, pay for it on the same basis, in installments 
over thirty years. 

The agrarian reform law also provides for the protection 
of tenants by fixing lower rents than they used to pay, or 
providing them with fifty percent of the crop if they are 
share-croppers. A minimum wage was also fixed for the 
agricultural workers. 

The law also provides for the creation of cooperative so- 
cieties for the small farmers, through which they get seeds, 
fertilizers, loans, agricultural machinery, and help in market 
ing their crops. 

The government pays for a specialist to help educate and 
guide those farmers in running their cooperatives efficiently 

This land reform law is an historic event in bringing about 
the real emancipation of the Egyptian peasants. How could 
we have had real democracy in Egypt with these semi-feudal 
istic systems prevailing ? 

One of the most important results we expect from the 
execution of this law is that the money that was always used 
in buying over-capitalized land will be directed towards more 
important economic enterprises, and that the masses, whose 
purchasing power was close to nil, will have more money to 
ensure a healthy market for any economic development. 

For the first time in Egypt the necessity for scientific and 
technical planning was realized. A comprehnsive planning 
board was established, consisting of special committees to 
deal with different aspects of development and services. Be- 
sides dealing with immediate problems each committee had to 
lay down a five-year plan. The committees are losing no time 
and several schemes are already in execution, such as the 
social housing scheme, building of badly needed rural schools 
and establishment of village clinics run by local cooperative 
societies and subsidized by the government. 

The most important committee of the planning board is 
the Economic Development Committee, to whom the govern- 
ment assigned full authority to carry out economic develop 
ment projects, and gave it an independent budget. Some of 
the projects that are being actually carried out include a 
network of roads, reclamation of land, and the creation of a 
new province carved out ot the desert. The studies are nearly 
completed to build the high Aswan Dam which would enable 
Egypt to increase her arable area by nearly fifty percent, be- 
sides supplying electricity for such industries as a fertilizer 
plant, an iron ore mill, aud so forth. 

The International Monetary Fund is following these studics 
with the intention of helping Egypt finance the high Aswan 
Dam project. In all these schemes, the Egyptian government 
has decided to seek the technical assistance she needs from 
abroad, and to encourage foreign capital investment in Egypt 
Thus, we already have Point Four experts helping us in 
different schemes such as modern fisheries on the Red Sea 
creating of pasture land in presently barren desert areas, and 
an industrial survey of Egypt, which is being casried out by 
Little and Company, an American Firm from Massachusetts 

In order to encourage foreign capitalists to invest in Egyp 
tian industries and projects, the Egyptian government has 
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passed a new law entitling these investors to withdraw their 
capital if they wish, over a period of ten years. The law 
also entitles them to take their annual profits in foreign cur 
rency, which can be immediately transferable out of Egypt 

The Egyptian mining law was changed te allow foreign 
companies to get concessions for oil and ores. The company 
law was also changed so as to allow a bigger share for foreign 
investors in the share capital as well as in the administration 
of companies. The residence law was also changed to allow 
foreign residents to stay for ten years without having to renew 
their resident permits, which in the past were granted for only 
one year 

The members of the new regime, coming themselves from 
the ranks of the people, and who had risked their lives to 
free their countrymen from tyranny and oppression had as 
their ultimate goal the building of a new, prosperous and 
really democratic nation. Besides the measures they took to 
restore the dignity of the people, and realize their emanci- 
pation, they set up a committee of fifty to draft a new, sound 
constitution. The members of this committee are drawn from 
the top brains and technicians of the country, including mem 
bers of all creeds—that is to say, Mohammedans, Christians 
and Jews. A transition period of three years was given to 
this committee to enable it to car#y out its job. This transi- 
tion period also gives the regime the time needed to clean 
out the sources of evil within the countty and lay down the 
foundation of the New Egypt based on real sound democratic 
principles 

The new constitution committee is working hard. Its sub- 
committees have already reached several progressive deci- 
For example, they recommended giving women the 
Again, they decided that Egypt should 


sions 
right to vote in Egypt 


become a republic, and a few days ago the government, re 
sponding to the wishes of the poo declared the end of a 


monarchy and the establishment of a republic in Egypt. 

In just over two years, the People will vote on the type 
of the republican system they prefer, either along the lines 
of the republic of the United States or that of France. At 
the same time, they will choose the president they want to 
have 

I have tried to give you some aspects of the new regime's 
internal policies. But the major problems facing the new 
regime at present are the dithculties we have with Britain. 

There were always two major disputes with the British 
The first was the Sudan. The present regime showed great 
wisdom and courage in facing this problem. Egypt had en- 
joyed sovereignty over the Sudan, which was ruled by an 
Anglo-Egyptian Condominion. The new regime, adhering to 
liberal principls, dropped .the idea of Egyptian sovereignty 
over the Sudan, and General Naguib declared that he looked 
upon the Sudanese as brothers and equals, and said they 
should be free to decide whether they wanted to have unity 
with Egypt, or complete independence. 

The British were then obliged to agree to a three year 
transition period during which the Anglo-Egyptian adminis- 
tration (actually it is mainly a British administration) should 
be replaced by Sudanese civil servants. At the end of this 
transition period, the Sudan would hold a plebiscite to decide 
whether the people wanted unity with Egypt, or complete 
independence. During this transition period, as well as during 
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the plebiscite, international commissions have been formed to 
check that neither the British nor the Egyptians should inter- 
fere in any way that would affect the freedom of the Sudan- 
ese to decide for themselves their own future status. An agree- 
ment to this effect was signed a few months ago between 
Great Britain and Egypt. 

I am sorry to say that we have had disturbing reports about 
the activity of the British political and administrative officers 
in the Sudan, where they are acting against the spirit of the 
agreement. 

The second and most explosive problem is that of the 
British military occupation of Egyptian territory in the Suez 
Canal zone. The British have been there now, against the will 
of the Egyptians, for over seventy years. The people of 
Egypt who look on the leaders of the new regime as their 
liberators, expect that General Naguib will not only free thein 
from the tyranny and corruption of the Egyptian leaders he 
ousted, but also rid them of this British military occupation, 
which they believe, was the root of all.the evils in Egypt. The 
most important objective of the new regime is to restore to 
Egypt her dignity and self respect. This cannot be completely 
achieved so long as the British are occupying part of Egypt. 
General Naguib would like to settle this problem peacefully. 
After all, he carried out the bloodless revolution, and even 
spared Farouk’s life. He would like to complete his liberation 
movement peacefully. With this in mind, he started negotia- 
tions with the British. Unfortunately, the talks were suspended 
because the British placed too many obstacles in the way. 

The new regime is trying to get for Egypt what no one 
can deny her—full sovereignty over her land. However, 
General Naguib is not blind to the international aspects of 
the problem and to the strategic importance of the Suez Canal 
zone. After ail, no other country can be more interested in 
the defense of this area than Egypt. Any aggression against 
this area would be more terrible for us than for anybody else, 
and if we get the British to withdraw, we do not want to have 
them replaced by any other aggressor. 

Egypt is also aware that she cannot stand alone. She needs 
the help of her friends in building up the defense of the 
area and also to come to her aid in the event of aggression. 
Egypt also knows that if the Suez Canal base is going to play 
an important part in her own defense, and the defense of the 
area, this base should be kept at the highest level of efficiency. 

General Naguib expressed these views to the British and 
made a lot of concessions in the hope of reaching a solution. 
He agreed, for example, to have the necessary British techni- 
cians stay in the base and remain there as long as they are 
needed. He also expressed his views to Mr. Dulles when your 
distinguished Secretary of State visited Egypt in May. I think 
that Mr. Dulles understood from General Naguib that the 
new regime would like to cooperate with friendly nations as 
equals, but not as masters and slaves. This can only be pos- 
sible when the British troops have left Egypt. Then we can 
freely enter into agreements which can be freely negotiated in 
the interest of all parties concerned. 

The Egyptian mos believe that the Americans who fought 
for their own liberation can and will support Egypt in her 
struggle for freedom. They also believe that such support will 
win the friendship of not only Egypt, but the entire Arab and 
Moslem world. And with friendship will come strength and 
stability. 
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Israel and the Arab Nations 


ISRAEL'S POLICIES AND VIEWPOINTS 


By ABBA S. EBAN, Ambassador of Israel to the United States 
Delivered at the National Action Conference of the United Jewish Appeal, Washington, D. C., June 7, 1953 


times by those concerned for its security and progress. 

Modern Israel stands at the heart and center ot this an- 
cient region. The continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa are all 
within our neighboring gaze. The Mediterranean, chief artery 
of the Western World, and the Red sea, looking toward the 
further East, are united in Israel—and in Israel alone—by 
a short bridge of land friendly to freedom. Our central place 
in the world of geography reflects a corresponding centrality 
in the realm of ideals. The farflung Jewish dispersion gives 
us a sense of universal mission in space, which is further 
deepened in time, by long and continuous historic memories. 
Our democratic heritage, which we cherish with ardent passion, 
inspires a concern, which we share with others, for the 
strength and unity of democratic civilization. 

These, together with our immediate responsibility for pre- 
serving Israel's new-won statehood, are the credentials of out 
authority to interpret the Middle Eastern scene. It is, I 
think, a strong authority. Others may surpass us in the scope 
of their global responsibility and of their physical and politi- 
cal influence, but our contemplation of these problems has 
the virtues of intimacy and proximity. 

From this point of vantage, | now come to restate Israel's 
position on the major political problems of our region. 


T HE Middle East attracts much scrutiny in these anxious 


I. THe ARAB Wor.Lp, IsRAEL, AND THE WEs1 


Anybody coming upon the turbulent Middle Eastern scene 
encounters vehement expressions of Arab resentment against 
the Western World, and especially the United States, by 
reason of their support of Israel's independence. The point 
is not whether this resentment exists, as it well may, but 
whether it is a just grievance deserving to be allayed, or an 
unreasonable neurosis to be refuted and denied. 

The modern history of the Middle East is predominantly 
the process of swift and sudden emancipation. A traveler to 
our region today traverses the boundaries of the 8 sovereign 
states not-one of which had its freedom 4 decades ago. What 
a vast patrimony this is—how immeasurable its potential 
and actual wealth, how limitless its possibilities of political 
and economic strength. The Arab people has inherited all 
this opportunity after an era of subjection, squalor, and 
foreign conquest lasting for five full centuries. The Western 
Powers have been the main architects of this Arab empire. 
Their sacrifices in two world wars, and their international 
action in recent years have brought the Arab peoples, with 
relatively little sacrifice on their own part, into this great 
political empire. 

Within this majectic process of middle eastern liberation, 
Israel at the cost of blood and toil has achieved its birth of 
freedom in a small country less than a hundredth of the Arab 
domain, and half of that has been reduced by human neglect 
to arid desert. Look at the Arab map with its endless stretches 
of fertile land, its huge rivers yet unharnessed, its oil wells 
brimming with wealth and power, its manifold sovereignties 
and strong international representation. Then look at Israel, 
developing within the pire possible margin of territorial 
and economic resources available to any State and ask your- 
selves frankly: Are the Arab peoples the fair objects of con- 
dolence or of congratulations? Does the world owe an apology 


to them; or do they owe gratitude, forbearance, and modera- 
has done them in sometimes supporting an infinitely smaller 
tion to the world? Is it some injury that the Western World 
opportunity of freedom for another people to whom civiliza- 
tion owes so large a debt for its fatherhood of moral civil- 
ization in the past, and its immeasurable agony in the present 
age? Not even at the height of its power in the days of the 
Caliphate did. the Moslem world possess such elements of 
power, status, and prosperity as those which the Western 
World had now put into its hands. Escaping the long colonial 
struggles which bore down with heavy weight on other 
peoples, the Arab subcontinent was rushed through its period 
of tutelage with headlong speed, and in some cases before 
the completion of their political maturity. 

Because we cherish national liberty for ourselves and others 
we do not begrudge them their fortune. But unless you decree 
that national liberty is the divine right of the Arab people, 
and something which non-Arabs can do without, you cannot 
condone the lachrymose, indignant, plaintive rancor which 
the Arab leadership shows to the world. At any rate, Israel's 
independence, though deeply precious to us, is no just griev- 
ance for them. No people has ever gained so large a measure 
of its aspiration as have they in so short a time. During this 
very decade 1943-53 .in which they have waged a fierce and 
ignoble struggle against Israel's independence, they have 
themselves obtained new sovereigntics in four separate 
States—Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Libya, always with our 
approbation and in one case with our help. 

There are no sound policies without accurate history. We 
hope that all who deal with middle eastern affairs will discern 
these currents of historic process. A nation’s claim for its own 
domain of freedom deserves respect. But a claim to deny or 
resent or restrict or mutilate the sovereignty of another people 
merits firm rebuke and specific dissociation especially by those 
whose seek to help our region heal its wourds and forget 
its rancors and its hates. Once we have this process of Arab 
good fortune in our mind, almost every aspect of the Arab- 
Israel controversy finds its answer within the overriding 
principle of equal sovereign rights 

The United States, with its revolutionary tradition still 
fresh in memory, has supported both this large Arab liberation 
and the more modest achievement of Israel's independence. 
I cannot understand why American support for Arab indepen 
dence in eight countries should merit praise, while American 
support for Israel's independence justifies resentment or even 
explanation. 

2. REGIONAL PEACE 


We regret that the Arab refusal to reach a peace settlement 
is sO persistently maintained. It is encouraging, however, to 
note the world opinion, and especially the United States, dis- 
sociates itself from this obduracy and continues to uphold 
the view that Israel rightfully belongs to a peaceful com- 
munity of sovereign middle eastern nations. Responsibility and 
initiative for secking peace rightly belong—as Secretary Dulles 
said—to the governments of the area; but constant advocacy 
of a peaceful settlement by influential powers can be of the 
utmost value and effect. 

The problem is to transform the relationships between states 
of well-defined territorial and demographic identity. The 
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problem is not to rewrite any political or geographical map 
You will have read my Prime Minister's declaration of our 
willingness to conclude peace with the Arab states on the 
basis of our present frontiers and of theirs. It would be 
well for Arab governments to respond .n similar terms and 
formally to abandon their slogans of territorial and political 
encroachment. Our present boundaries i-st upon valid treaties 
and contracts approved by the United Nations and concluded 
at its behest. They may not be changed without its consent. 
The Arab governments are themselves mainly responsible for 
the processes whereby these frontiers were crystallized. They 
cannot seriously hope to revive arrangements which they 
attacked and destroyed by aggressive violence. There is some 
thing incongruous and cynical in their suggestion that the 
Arab States, with their vast expanse should seek to enlarge 
themselves still furthur at the expense of Israel's limited 
territory. We reject that claim with the utmost vigor. Our 
desire for peace is ardent and sincere, but it is strictly quali 
fied by our vital rights and interests, of which our full 
territorial integrity and political sovereignty are the main 
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and indispensable elements. We shall not sacrifice or re- 
nounce these in return for any political settlement. A country 
the size of Massachusetts might reasonably expect not to be 
the object of territorial claims by a group of countries nearly 
as wide in area as the entire United States. 

We envisage the transition from armistice to peace as a 
far-reaching change not in political or geographical facts, 
but in mutual relationships. The free flow of infiuences, ideas, 
and commerce across a peaceful Middle East formed by the 
free cooperation of sovereign states would contribute to the 
strength of the region as a whole, and of each state within 
it. The Arab countries would participate no less fully than 
we in the consequent reinforcement of our area's unity and 
strength. The Middle East is not intrinsically a poor area, as 
its glorious history has proved. If we remove the obstacles to 
regional trade and cooperation, if we liquidate what have 
been rightly described as “wasteful measures of economic 
warfare, the Middle East can recover its due economic inde- 
pendence and cultural primacy. 


Outlook in the Near East 


THE ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES 


By ¢ HARLES H. MALIK, Ambassador of Lebanon to the United States; Member of the 
Security Council and Former Chairman, Commission on Human Rights, United Nations 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, May 11, 1953 


AM very honored indeed to be here this noon and to 
I address you on this very timely question. It is obvious 

why you gentlemen in this country are interested in the 
Near East. There are five reasons why you are interested in 
the Near East 

In the first place, strategically it is in a very strategic posi 
tion in the world. President Eisenhower, before he became 
President, said, “There is no region in the world that is more 
strategically important for the Western World than the Near 
East.” 

Then, economically it is important for you also. It is 
enough to mention—and since I am in the City of Detroit, 
this would mean something to you—that the largest single 
American economics investment outside the United States is in 
the American oil concessions of the Near East 

Then, politically the Near East is very important, because the 
Near East, lying as it does at the heart of the Old World, 
if it ts friendly to you, if it is contented and peaceful, it 
would obviously radiate contentment and peace throughout the 
three continents 

Then, also, in addition to its strategic, political and eco- 
nomic importance, you are all interested in Israel. The United 
States 1s interested in Israel. A friend of mine once per 
formed an experiment. He took the five leading cosmopolitan 
newspapers in the United States and he clipped them for six 
months as to their foreign news. At the end of the period 
he found that Israel received by far more newspaper space 
than any other single foreign country, out excluding Eng- 
land, France or the Soviet Ur on. It is obvious—whatever 
the reason—this country ts in Israel. But Israel 
certainly is in the Near East, though whether it is of the Near 
East is of course another question 


vested in 


And finally, entirely apart from that 
economics, politics, strategy and Israel 


entirely apart from 
you gentlemen have 


received your civilization from our part of the world. Every 
fundamental idea or virtue in which you believe had its 


origin in the Near East. I maintain, therefore, that you 


would sooner forget yourselves than you would forget the 
Near East. 

In the 17th Century an Irish city council—and I know there 
are lots of you here who probably trace your origin to Ire- 


land—met in order to consider the affairs of the city. After 
deliberating for sometime, the council took three decisions. 
It decided first to build a new jail; it decided second to 
build the new jail out of the material of the old jail; and it 
decided third to continue using the old jail until the new jail 
was built. The Near East today is through and through Irish. 
A new Near East is emerging, but it is emerging out of the 
existing material of the Near East, since there is no other 
material for it to emerge from; and until it does emerge, we 
must all needs continue to put up with the old material, such 
as it 1s. 

I wish first to say a few words about Greece, Turkey and 
Iran. Turkey and Greece appear to be the firm allies of the 
Western world. The organic integration of these two coun- 
tries into the Atlantic Community, so that their association 
with you is not a question of expediency, which may conceiv- 
ably change with changing circumstances and opportunities, 
but of profound cultural community, is however still a matter 
of the future. But the thought and treasure that have been 
expended on these two countries during the last few years 
appear to have been amply rewarded by the twofold spectacle 
of a functioning and stable democracy at home and a firm out- 
look in external affairs. Turkey seems to me to be rightly 
destined to play an important role in the future development 
of the Near East. This role will have to be a function of a 
creative understanding that must sooner or later supervene 
between the Turks and the Arabs. 


Concerning Iran I will make three brief observations: (1) 
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The present confusion in that country is serious and profound. 
I do not believe there is any incompatibility between radical 
nationalism, religious fanaticism, and Communism. These 
three reactions of the spirit are not going to fall out with 
one another. I believe their alliance is permanent. Whoever 
has been preaching to you that there is in Communism any- 
thing repugnant to nationalism as such or to the religious 
constitution of the Near East has been deeply deceiving you. 
Such a person is either a sentimentalist or a romanticist or an 
inexcusably superficial thinker or a Communist. (2) Thus it 
will be unwise to expect any miracle whereby whatever hap- 
pens—whether the Shah comes out on top, or Mossadegh 
comes out on top, or both of them go and a third leader 
whom we do not know now emerges—the situation will im- 
prove much in favor of the Western World. (3) The purely 
economic interpretation of the Iranian situation is utterly 
fallacious. A year and a half ago I heard people in Wash- 
ington saying: “Give Iran time, the coffers of the state will 
soon be empty, the government will soon be unable to pay its 
army and its civil employees; give Iran time, and then when 
the state is bankrupt, Mossadegh will come on his knees 
begging for mercy.” This analysis has proven itself to be 
nothing but wishful thinking. What is actually happening in 
Iran—-whether or not you wish to believe it—is this: there 
is a profound, more or less blind revulsion against the West, 
whatever its immediate or ultimate causes, and whether these 
causes are justified; a revulsion that, by its very nature, can- 
not be assuaged or bought off by the specter of starvation or 
the inducement of material comfort. 

The Western world has been more or less in intimate touch 
with the Near East since Napoleon's adventure in those parts 
at the close of the 18th Century. The Western world had 
direct responsibility for several Near Eastern countries be- 
tween the two world wars. Our economic relations have been 
almost exclusively with the Western world; our political 
systems are largely modeled upon Western ideas; Western 
educational institutions have helped to introduce a mighty 
social and intellectual ferment throughout the entire region; 
the abundance of oil beneath our sands and the recent stra- 
tegic focusing upon us by everybody have further heightened 
the consciousness of our relevance to the outside world. In 
diverse modes and degrees, then, the Western world has had 
an opportunity for a century and a half now to help promote 
a peaceful, friendly, progressive; confident and contented Near 
East. I do not think history will record that this opportunity so 
far has been brilliantly seized. 

There is discontent, there is profound disaffection, and 
there is at least a neutralist feeling towards the West. I 
say “at /east a neutralist feeling’’ because actually it is much 
worse than that. The other day Secretary Dulles, before he 
left Washington on his trip, said, ‘Western, and even Amer- 
ican, prestige in this area has been deteriorating steadily.” 
Now I submit for your consideration that the following six 
factors have had something to do with this unhappy situation: 

(1) The rivalries, which at times reach scandalous pro- 
portions, among the Western powers with respect to the Near 
East—and I know what I am talking about here. 

(2) The material and moral weakening of the Western 
world as a result both of the two world wars and of the set- 
ting in of certain processes of spiritual decay. 

(3) A certain degree of equivocation on the part of the 
Western world whereby you conceive of certain values as 
good for home consumption but not for export, as good for 
you and your children but not for us and our children. As a 
result, the West has tended to treat the Near East not as an 
end in itself, worthy of respect in its own right, but as a 
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means, an instrument, a region on the map, a general area, a 
stopping-station on the caravan route to the Orient. 

(4) The wavering, the indecision, the lack of firmness, the 
lack of long-range planning in Western policy with regard 
to the Near East. 

(5) British and American policy with respect to Palestine. 
It is not a simple thing to have decisively helped in the creation 
of a new state in a region against the will of the inhabitants 
of that region, to have displaced a million Arabs in order to 
put in their place a million Jews gathered from all over the 
world, to have American dollars, however collected and how- 
ever channeled (and it can be easily shown that these dollars 
are taken directly or indirectly from the United States na- 
tional treasury), pour into the new state by the hundreds of 
millions. 

(6) Into this situation, beautifully prepared and softened 
in advance by Western rivalry, weakness, equivocation and 
indecision, and by what happened in Palestine, Communist 
ideology moved with might and main. 

And now the question at once poses itself, to whoever thinks 
responsibly about this matter: what is the way out? 

The way out is not simple or easy at this late hour. The 
process of estrangement in certain places has gone very far 
But of one thing I am absolutely certain. The Near Eastern 
situation has become so complicated and so ramified in its 
implications and so advanced in its deterioration that it does 
not seem likely now that it will be susceptible of a real posi 
tive and permanent settlement except within the context of 
a total world settlement. Until the Basic world issue of how 
Communism, as a total world view, and the Western world 
can coexist is solved, Near Eastern disturbance is likely to 
persist. Let no one therefore suppose that while the larger 
conflict rages, the Near East, on which both sides to the con- 
flict converge—strategically, politically, economically, cultur 
ally—can be really composed. 

Should we therefore fold our arms and do nothing about 
the Near East until the issue of Communism is solved? This 
does not follow from what I said. The proof that something 
can and should be done is the fact that today the Honorable 
Secretary of State is taking a trip to the Near East: and this is 
the first time in history that an American Secretary of State is 
visiting our ancient lands. 

So what must be done? It is very easy to analyze and 
criticize and have negative ideas about things. The most 
important and the most needful thing today is constructive 
ideas with which to meet such great crises as face us through- 
out the world. I believe certain things must be fulfilled if 
a rational hope—even a rational hope at times is quite enough 

for a satisfactory Near Eastern settlement is to be enter- 
tained, and I shall enumerate them to you. 

(1) The Western powers must coordinate their high poli- 
cies, and this coordination must percolate to their onal 
tives in the field. Only if the Western powers stop bickering 
with one another about us, and only if their agreement is based 
on justice and truth, can they help in the promotion of se- 
curity and peaceful development in the Near East 

(2) With regard to the situation in Egypt, the intervention 
of the army last year under the leadership of Mohammed 
Naguib and his gallant officers: is one of the most significant 
events that happened in recent years in the Near East. There 
is more hope today, not only about Egypt, but about the total 
Near Eastern picture as a result of this intervention by Naguib 
than there has been perhaps for decades, A real beginning 
in land reform is made; foreign investment is encouraged to 
flow into Egypt; and a healthy realism. seems to determine 
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the attitude of the present regime. In general, there is hope, 
energy, cleanness, and a sense of dedication among the 
authorities in Egypt today. I believe a golden opportunity 
opens up before the West which should not be missed. 

The present negotiations between the United Kingdom and 
Egypt are crucial. Egy;t is fully entitled to complete sov- 
ereignty over her entire territory. Every Arab state supports 
Egypt to the hilt in her demands. The United States can 
significantly help in this impasse, for here we have an acid 
test of farsighted statesmanship 

(3) Concerning the defense of the Middle East, I will 
make two general observations: (a) The Western world is 
anxious that the Near East be defended in an emergency 
Now among themselves the Arab states have devised an Arab 
defensive security pact. This is the core around which any 
defensive system must be built. The Western world must 
adapt its ideas to the Arabs’ own view of how they want to be 
defended. (b) The enlisting of the cooperation of the Arab 
countries involves both military and political factors. On the 
military side, these countries must be armed so as to enable 
them to feel that they can defend themselves, whoever attacks 
them. On the political side, the Arab world must feel that 
the West aml this time to deal with it justly with respect 
to Israel; otherwise the Arabs cannot willingly and whole 
heartedly throw their lot with the Westera world. And this 
brings me to the complex problem of Israel in the Near East. 

(4) The Palestinian situation is a deep source of rancor 
Let me say this at once: this situation will be on our hands 
causing bitterness and unrest in the Near East, not only now 
and tomorrow and next year, but for decades and perhaps for 
generations to come, and nobody is going to forget—because 
history has a way of registering these things once and for all 

that it is a function, that this unhappy situation is a func- 
tion of the will of the Western oer and especially of the 
United Kingdom and the United States. This again does not 
mean that nothing can be done; in fact, five things can and 
should be done at once, in my opinion, and they would prove 
most helpful 

(a) Rightly or wrongly, the Arabs are deeply convinced 
that Israel is today but a bridgehead from which the Jews will 
sweep across and conquer the entire Arab Near East. In order 
that they be disabused of this conviction, a much stronger in- 
strument than the 3-power declaration of May 25, 1950, is 
called for 

(b) The Arab refugee problem must be solved, and an 
adequate system of compensation for lost or seized or relin- 
quished property must be devised. 

(c) The United States will do a real service if it ceases 
to view the Near East through the eyes of a powerful small 
minority, and if instead it constructs a national American 
policy in which the abiding interests of the United States as 
a whole are the determining factor 

(d) The Western world must urge upon Israel to perform 
a significant act of restitution to the Arabs, such as the 
restoration of Western Galilee which was not apportioned to 
the Israelis by the scheme of partition and which alone will 
go a long way toward solving by resettlement the Arab 
refugee problem. 

(e) The Western world——with the leadership of the United 
States—must lift the question of Jerusalem above the sphere 
of expediency and politics, and must help honor the decision 
of more than two-thirds of the United Nations which have 
three times willed Jerusalem a corpus separatum. 

These five things, if honestly and firmly pursued, will 
considerably improve the atmosphere with respect to Palestine. 
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Now we come to the fifth general point in my positive sug- 
gestions. 


(5) Foreign corporations in the Near East must radically 
change their policies. They must be satisfied with lower 
profits and their systems of employment whereby the highest 
positions of responsibility are invariably reserved for foreign- 
ers must be altered. 


(6) The extension of economic help to the peoples of the 
Near East, through Point Four and other means, is bound 
to entail great consequences. I believe the United States 
program towards this end must be maintaind and enlarged, and 
I hope that whatever cuts are introduced into your foreign 
aid budget will not affect the small trickle that is oozing into 
the Near East at present. 


In this connection, I may be permitted to make one obser- 
vation. America usually calls forth in the minds of the peo- 
ples of Asia and the Near East, for the most part, the idea of 
dollars and technology. American pronouncements have con- 
firmed us in this habit. Thus an American leader has not 
long ago referred to what he calied “our technical mission- 
aries’ as destined to bring about peace and plenty throughout 
Asia. Now if I were an American, I would certainly be proud 
of the wealth and scientific advancement of my country. They 
signify a tremendous outreach of the human spirit. But if I 
were an American, I would also resent being looked upon by 
the rest of the world as only a dispenser of money and ma- 
chines, or even of the know-how of making money and 
machines. In place of merely rousing the world to make use 
of me materially, I would study to impart a more creative 
meaning to it. I would crave to send forth not only ‘‘tech- 
nical missionaries’, but also social missionaries, political mis- 
sionaries, intellectual missionaries, spiritual missionaries: men 
and women who could, through patience and love, so identify 
themselves with the condition of other people as to teach 
them some of the inner spiritual secrets which created my 
wealth and technology in the first place, and lots of other 
wonderful values besides. I sometimes feel that the pro- 
grams of technical and economic assistance do not do sufh- 
cient justice to America. 


(7) I wish to dwell for 4 moment upon the economic 
situation. The countries of the Near East are predominantly 
agricultural, and belong on the whole to the so-called under- 
developed regions of the world. In all the Arab countries, for 
instance, with the exception of my own country, Lebanon, 
the average per capita income is below $100.00 while in the 
United States it is $1453.00 and in Western Europe about 
$500.00. The vast majority of the population lives on a bare 
subsistence level: about 10 percent receiving more than half 
of the national income and so living on a level comparable to 
that of Western Europe, while the remaining 90 percent en- 
joying an average income not more than half the per capita 
income 


The main factors responsible for the poverty of the Near 
East are natural factors, such as the limited range of mineral 
resources, the insufficiency of water supplies, and the irreg- 
ular distribution of rainfall. It is the overpowering fact of the 
desert that has more than anything else determined the life 
and history of our region. Contributing to this natural cause 
are such human factors as the lack of technical progress, the 
meagerness of national incomes, and the existence of unjust 
systems of land tenure. But these in turn are themselves partly 
caused by the desert. 


Industry, apart from petroleum which is exploited mainly 
by foreign concerns, is secondary to agriculture. In no coun- 
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try in the Near East does industry account for more than 15 
percent of the national income. 

The economic problem of the Arab Near East is not whether 
it will be possible to promote some economic and social de- 
velopment in the next 50 years, but whether it will be possible 
to achieve such a rapid development as would correspond to 
the growth of the population and also raise the standard of 
living sufficiently to transform the life of the people from their 
age-old misery and despair to some decency and hope. 

The drawbacks to such a rapid development are the follow- 
ing: (a) Geographic factors: small areas of cultivation inter- 
spersed with vast stretches of desert. (b) Poor communica- 
tions: absence of modern railways and highways. (c) Political 
factors: namely, there are some 20 sovereign states and prin- 
cipalities throughout the region which are unequally related 
to the Western world. (d) Unequal distribution of Petroleum: 
the most backward areas commending practically all the oil 
reserves of the region. 

Mr. Eugene Black, the President of the World Bank, re- 
ceatly made a trip to the Near East. He came across real 
possibilities of development. Two types of bank may be pro- 
moted: a development bank for each country, and an overall 
regional development bank. A bank, for instance, for short 
and long-term loans for industrial and agricultural develop. 
ment is under active study for my own country, Lebanon. 
Local capital, which is available, must assume the greater part 
of responsibility for this project. 

But the staggering fact about the Near kast is none of 
these things. It is this: that during the balance of this cen- 
tury there will flow into our region in the form of royalties and 
other benefits about 100 billion dollars from the exploitation 
of Near Eastern oil. 100 billion dollars during the next 50 
years! This fact alone is going to raise the greatest economic, 
social, political and, indeed, spiritual stresses and strains 
throughout the Near East. Therefore some organization some- 
where ought to be set up from now with a view to studying on 
a long-range basis how this perfectly unprecedented outpouring 
of wealth in the Near East may be used to promote justice, 
peace, the right sort of development, and the highest interests 
of the mind and spirit in that area. The major economic and 
social problem of the Near East tor the next fifty years 1s how 
to utilize the tens of billions of dollars that will flow into 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Iraq for the development of a 

sitive and creative civilization not only in those limited areas, 
But in the entire region. 


(8) It is the attitude of the mind, the spirit, the funda- 
mental springs of feeling and hoping and acting, that is most 
important in the Near East today. This hidden spiritual 
source is exceedingly difficult to get at, but let me assure you 
—because I assure my own countrymen about it all the time— 
that without a fundamental cultural and spiritual revival in 
the Near East, a revival aiming at freedom, at truth, at the 
dissipation of nonsense and childishness and immaturity, at 
character, at strength, at depth of being, at real participation 
in responsibility, all else will sooner or later crumble to pieces 
This raises some of the deepest issues into which I cannot 
enter here. 

The problems of the Near East are all lucid. They can be 

uickly mastered. Let us hope therefore that a stature of 
leadership will develop, both in the East and in the West, 
which, while grounding itself in the deepest in its own tradi- 
tion, will catch the vision of a new age in the Near East: an age 
in which the glimpses of eternity and love which were granted 
some of our people in the past will once again shed their 
blessings in our midst: to the end that the Near East becomes 
in our lifetime a mighty bastion of freedom and truth. 
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ALLEN B. CROW: Your Excellency, some of us were very 
much impressed with your statement concerning the literacy of 
your people, especially that it might be considered even higher 
than the literacy in the United States as a whole. WILL YOU 
PLEASE APPRAISE THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE AT BEIRUT, WHERE YOU GRADUATED 
AND SERVED ON THE FACULTY, THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CAIRO, AND SOME OF THE OTHER NEAR EAST- 
ERN COLLEGES?WHAT HAS BEEN THEIR INFLU- 
ENCE ON THIS CURRENT WORLD SITUATION? 


DR. CHARLES H. MALIK: Well, I was telling Dr. Litcht- 
wardt before my speech that whatever the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States is doing or is not doing, or is doing or 
not doing elsewhere in the world than in the Near East, I can 
say this: that the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
can be very proud of what it has done during the last 130 
years throughout the Near East. It is the Presbyterian Mis- 
sions throughout our part of the world which have helped as 
much as any other agency to bring light and education and 
science and learning to our ancient lands. I honestly believe 
that all the prayers, all the sufferings, all the hopes that were 
first associated with the initial adventures of your great mis- 
sionaries 130 years ago in the Near East have been amply 
rewarded in the event. I can also say about the University you 
spoke of, sir, that it has been doing and is still doing an 
excellent piece of work for that region. There are a number of 
other American institutions there. Some of them are finding 
it difficult thése days to continue their activity because of a 
rising type of xenophobic anti-Western feeling in that region, 
which is caused by some of the factors I enumerated in my 
speech. But I think all these institutions have a real future, 
just as they have had a great past. They are not the only 
Western or native institutions of learning that are educating 
the peoples of the Near East; we hav built our own colleges 
and universities and schools and therefore they are not the 
only helpers of these regions in the present crisis. But they 
have done a great deal to start us on the way, and they are 
still doing a great deal of good. But the political issues today 
in the Near East certainly overshadow all other issues. 

ALLEN B. CROW: “SHOULD NOT THE PRODUC.- 
TIVE INCOME FROM OIL BE USED TO DEVELOP THE 
LAND BY IRRIGATION, REFORESTATION AND FER- 
TILIZATION TO BRING THE AREA TO A MORE 
PROSPEROUS CONDITION?” 


DR. CHARLES H. MALIK: The answer is certainly in the 
affirmative. But the only question is: how to do that? That is 
why we ought to set up some kind of an organization, as I 
suggested, which would precisely try to plan for that. But 
of course in order to do that you have to face all these other 
difficulties I mentioned, especially the political difficulties. 
You have 20 separate states, separate sovereign states and 
principalities in the whole region. There are jealousies, there 
are rivalries among them, and somthing ought to be done to 
teach them how to cooperate with one another. I believe a 
great deal can be done precisely along the line you men 
tioned, Mr. Crow, provided we set up this high board which 
will plan for the next 50 years, and which will have the right 
political climate in which it can work. But you can plan no 
end: if the people won't cooperate with you, or if they suspect 
your motives, then of course you can achieve nothing. 

ALLEN B. CROW: “HOW CAN ANY PROBLEM OF 
ARAB REFUGEES BE SOLVED, WHEN THE ARAB 
STATES REFUSE TO DISCUSS THE MATTER WITH 
THE STATE OF ISRAEL, THAT HAS OFFERED RE- 
PEATEDLY RESTITUTION SOLUTIONS, AND WHY 
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DID YOU, AS A CHRISTIAN, SUPPORT THE PARTI. 
TION OF SYRIA-LEBANON?” 

DR. CHARLES H. MALIK: The answer to the first ques- 
tion is that the Arab states have repeatedly said that they 
would be quite willing to discuss with Israel anything it wants 
to discuss, provided the discussion is carried on on the basis 
of the decisions of the United Nations. The Arabs are not 
willing to enter into any negotiations or discussions with Israel 
from scratch. They will enter into negotiations and discus- 
sions only on the basis of the decisions of the General As 
sembly of 1947. The Arabs have said this repeatedly and 
they still say it. That is the answer to the first question. 

The answer to the second question is that Lebanon and 
Syria were not partitioned. This is a more or less sophistical 
question as it was put to me. Lebanon was a completely 
separate entity from Syria, at least for the last 100 years 
There was no time whatsoever in the last 500 years, at least, 
when Lebanon was ruled from Syria. Lebanon may have been 
ruled—both Lebanon and Syria—from outside themselves. 
For instance, from Constantinople, or from Paris. But they 
certainly never ruled each other during the last five centuries 
So to say that Lebanon was partitioned from Syria betrays 
either a certain degree of inexcusable historical ignorance or, 
of course, mischief 

ALLEN B. CROW: “UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS 
DO YOU PROPOSE THAT A STATE OF CO-EXISTENCE 
MIGHT EXIST BETWEEN THE WESTERN POWERS 
AND COMMUNISM, AND BY WHAT METHODS 


MIGHT THESE CONDITIONS BE BROUGHT ABOUT?’ 


DR. CHARLES H. MALIK: Now, of course, this is taking 
me outside my main theme, but I happen to be intensely 
interested in it, and I happen to have made a study of this 
— and I can express to you my final findings about it 


riefly and without discussion. I do not believe it is possible 

for Communism and the Western world to co-exist without 
a fundamental modification in the theory and practice of 
Communism. I do not believe in the possibility of co-exis- 
tence without such a modification. I, therefore, leave it to 
you to draw your own conclusions from this statement. 


ALLEN B. CROW: “HOW DO YOU EXPLAIN THE 
ARAB FEAR THAT THE SMALL AND ISOLATED 
ISRAEL, WITH A POPULATION OF LESS THAN A 
MILLION AND A HALF, WILL ATTACK AND CON. 
QUER THE ARAB WORLD COMPRISING SEVEN 
STATES WITH MORE THAN 40 MILLION POPULA.- 
TION? 

DR. CHARLES H. MALIK: That is a very good question 
I think. The answer should not be difficult to conceive and 
state. Israel is not just the one and a half million. Israel has 
supporters throughout the world. It has supporters right 
here in this room, and certainly in this city pt certainly in 
this country. Consequently the Arabs are not dealing with only 
the million and a half Jews in Israel. They are also dealing 
with a tremendous international force. In fact, I can tell you 
this: that some of you are afraid of Israel—not only the 
Arabs. The United States itself is a bit afraid of Israel. How 
much more so should the Arabs be, because it is very rare 
for a United States leader to have the moral courage to stand 
up and say plain facts; I mean, for instance, plain statistics 
about things. It is very rare for a United States leader to do 
that. If that is the case with American leaders, you should 
pity the poor Arabs even though they count—how many? You 
said 40 million? Even though they count 40 million, you 
should pity them if they are afraid of Israel, because they are 
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not dealing with only a small state, as you put it. It is a 
much bigger thing than you imagine. Furthermore, Israel has 
a very good army and certainly has the American dollars to 
buy arms for its army. The Arabs do not have the dollars 
and you don't sell them arms because you are afraid lest they 
should attack Israel some time in the future. Therefore, you 
see this question must also conceal behind it either ignorance 
or mischief. 

ALLEN B. CROW: We have many questions. We shall 
take time for only two more. 


“WHAT IS LIKELY TO BE THE ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TION OF THE NEAR EAST AFTER THE DEPLETION 
OF YOUR OIL RESERVES?” 


DR. CHARLES H. MALIK: Well, I hope that by then 
some of your great scientists in your great universities will 
discover something that will help us exploit the abundance 
of sunshine and sand that we have in our area. 


ALLEN B. CROW: “WHAT ABOUT THE MILITARY 
ARMAMENT OF THE NEAR EAST. SHOULD ISRAEL 
BE INCLUDED IN SUCH A PROGRAM, AND, IF SO, 
TO WHAT EXTENT?’ 


DR. CHARLES H. MALIK: Well, I am the last person 
to legislate for Israel concerning this matter. I am sure Israel 
can take perfect care of herself. I am sure she can rearm her- 
self and is being rearmed all the time. The real difficulty is 
not with the rearmament of Israel, so much as with the re- 
armament of the Arab states which do constitute a vacuum 
of power in that part of the world. Therefore, it is not, I 
think—if you ask some of your military leaders, they will tell 
you—it is not very statesmanlike, nor even ordinary common 
sense, to leave the Arab countries, right on the flank of 
Turkey, such a soft underbelly, so to speak, of power there. 
You know, the Russians, if they wanted to conquer the Near 
East, would look on the map and easily see that they can in 
about six hours, I am told, reach Iraq across Northern Iran. 
There is nothing to stop them. And how much the Iraqi forces 
can stand in their way I don't know. Of course, they might 
be bombed by other people, but at least in the region there, 
there is nothing to stop them from reaching the Suez Canal: 
all the way from the Caucasus to the Suez Canal. Therefore, 
the question is certainly how to fill that vacuum of power in 
the Near East. I assure you, you cannot plam for an all- 
rounded defense of the free world and leave that vacuum 
permanently unfilled. 


ALLEN B. CROW: Your Excellency, with your permis- 
sion, I will ask one more question. 


“THERE IS THE ARAB LEAGUE. HOW EFFECTIVE 
IS THAT? HOW UNITED ARE THE ARAB NATIONS 
IN THEIR OWN PROGRAM AND POLICY?” 


DR. CHARLES H. MALIK: The Arab League is not very 
effective. The Arab states are not very united in their pro- 
gram and policy. But from this it does not follow that the 
Arab League is nothing, nor that it should not exist. It is the 
first attempt by the Arabs to come to an understanding with 
one another. When you keep in mind the endless rivalries 
and jealousies that have always existed among them; when 
you keep in mind further that they have been dominated by 
the Turks for 400 years, and by the Western powers, even 
until now in many parts of the Arab world; it is a miracle that 
the Arab League existed in the first place and that it is func- 
tioning at all. But I can assure you, nobody is more dis- 
satisfied with the Arab League, nobody wants to see a better 
and more efficient Arab League, than the Arabs themselves. 
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every hinterland on five continents, a crisis that perplexes 

the Orient and Occident alike, a crisis that infuses in- 
security into the soul of modern man and provokes our great 
leaders to speak of the midnight of our culture and of the 
human race at the edge of an abyss. 

Anyone eager to live in a generation of catastrophe, of the 
shaking of venerable ideals and the crumbling of long- 
cherished convictions, could have made no better choice than 
to be born in our generation. There is conflict and turmoil on 
every hand, stress and strain in every sphere of life. The 
present generation of youth numbers a large company who 
have lived all their years long under the shadow of unrelieved 
global uncertainty and tension; who have witnessed an un- 
precedented attack on inherited ideals and principles; who 
have lived in the midst of an alarming drift to moral rela- 
tivism and indecision; who have seen religion moved to one 
side in the lives of multitudes of people and even assailed 
by a world ideolgy as an enemy of the people and of the state. 

In these years of crisis, a relatively young nation, perhaps 
no more than a child among the empires of the earth when 
one thinks of the long history of some lands, has come to a 
place of world leadership. In the mysterious movings of 
divine providence, the United’ States of America, founded a 
century and three quarters ago, has emerged as the leading 
power of the so-called ‘free world,’ arrayed against the 
monstrous forces of Soviet Communism flanked by an im- 
posing strength of satellite powers. In the midst of the totali- 
tarian suppression of human rights and the totalitarian discard 
of human dignity, our nation, our beloved land, with its 
vast economic resources and its productive military efficiency, 
and even more basic, its regard for a democratic way of life, 
has become a guardian of men’s souls. 

Our concern in world affairs has cost us an ever-mounting 
treasure. We must measure it not alone in the use of natural 
resources for destructive ends, the channeling of our scientific 
and industrial genius for militaristic purposes, the diversion 
of immense monies which might have improved our standard 
of living to the support instead of the enterprises of war, 
and the gradual conversion of our nation into a military state. 
The greater price is its cost in human life and misery, 
especially to a democracy which champions the worth of the 
individual citizen, and insists that its people have a higher 
destiny than cannon fodder to be sacrificed at the whim of the 
state. In the first World War, we invested 368,800 of the 
pride of American youth in dead and maimed to make the 
world safe for democracy, yet all too soon we found it seem 
ingly safer for totalitarianism than ever before, and democracy 
more unsafe than ever. The fatalities in World War Il 
were far worse; our casualties, dead and maimed, were 
1,081,986 (including 307,775 battle deaths), nearly three 
times the toll in World War I. In the struggle against totali- 
tarianism in Korea, our toll in these past three years has been 
more than 136,000 to date. More than one and a half million 
American youths have been sacrificed as war casualities be- 
tween 1916 and 1953, and we stand night and day face to 


Te world is aflame with crisis: a crisis felt in almost 


face with a grave peril posted by the most inquitous and 
monstrous war machine that history has ever ranged against a 
freedom-loving people. When we sing today of ‘the rocket's 
red glare, the bombs bursting in air,” the red glare suggests 
to us something which our forefathers never dreamed, a glare 
made in Soviet Russia which could send a chill fear into the 
sensitive hearts of free men everywhere. 

But we miss the real nature of our world crisis if we gain 
only this perspective on it, sobering as it may be. The world 
crisis does not really bear the label “made in Russia,” as if 
it were custom-tailored there, and nowhere else. The real 
crisis is that so many persons, in the free world as well as 
behind the iron curtain, hold a perspective on life and exist- 
ence which makes our cultural downfall inevitable, and which 
is tearing us loose from the great moral and spiritual moorings 
of the past. We are by-passing Jesus Christ today, both in the 
definition and the attempted solution of our problems, and— 
while we may be unaware of it— we tend to gravitate more 
and more to a pagan sia geet on our basic concerns, That 
is true of both hemispheres, and it is true of every Continent. 
I have sensed it in conversations with thinking modern men 
in Los Angeles, London, Paris, Rome, Cairo and Jerusalem 
There is no longer a Christian Europe, no longer a Christian 
Great Britian, not even a Christian America in the mid- 
twentieth century. 

This gradual paganization of a did not come 
overnight, as if by sudden summersault. It has gone on for 
more than three centuries in the western world, as I sought 
to show in my book on The Drift of Western Thought. The 
break with the Christian world and life view did not come 
all at once; the road from spiritual vitality to agnosticism 
often has many fascinating alleys for backsliding. But the 
plain fact is that the significance of Jesus Christ, who lifted 
the western world out of its paganism, has been more and 
more concealed in facing the problems of supreme concern. 
The dominant philosophies of the West made little room for 
Him, and those in the East were ignorant of Him. The ideal- 
ists believed in the spiritual world, in the dignity of man, 
in the absoluteness of truth and morality, although they 
abandoned the self-revealing God, the uniqueness of Christ, 
and a redemptive universe. They did not dream that their 
attack on the doctrine of man’s sinfulness and Christ's atone- 
ment would work itself out into an attack on the objectivity 
of the moral order. Yet it was easy, if man is not a sinner, 
to lose him in God, as the pantheists did, or to lose him in 
nature as the naturalists did. And idealism in revolt against 
biblical Christianity ran interference—-granted that it did so 
unintentionally—for naturalism, for a view which sought to 
do away with God and the supernatural entirely, a view 
essential uniquenes of man, and which 
conceptions of truth and morality as 


which lost the 
represented all 
time-bound. 

It is not the task of the Christian philosopher to close 
his eyes to the dangers which are posed to a nation from 
within, any more than without. And perhaps no warning is 
as urgently needed today, if America is creditably to fulfill 
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her debt to the world, as the warning that we too have begun 
to drink deeply of poisoned waters, and are yeilding more 
and more areas of life to the pagan perspective. Our great 
concern today is with the crisis in the state, with the gradual 
loss of that unique mission which the founding fathers envis- 
aged for this nation among all others, but it will be well 
in doing so to look at the whole sphere of social ethics today, 
and to remind ourselves that even in America the pagan 
perspective has encroached upon realm after realm of modern 
life, and that those Christian convictions which furnished 
compass-bearings for the founding fathers have been allowed 
to shrivel in our times. We are by-passing Jesus Christ in the 
great concerns of modern life and although the moral dark- 
ness deepens, no light exists anywhere which burns with more 
promise of hope than His, and no word sounds a surer way 
of deliverance than the message He speaks to us. 


1. Curistiantry Ho_ps THe ONLY REAL ANSWER To THE 
Crisis IN MARRIAGE AND THE HOME 


Undermine the stability of the home, and you undermine 
the stability of the nation. For a season, a nation can endure 
instability in the economic and even in the political order, but 
once the stability of the home is gone, the state exists on the 
most precarious of foundations. 

The crisis in the American home is a major one, whether 
we view it from the angle of the rapidly mounting divorce 
rate, the multiplication of juvenile delinquency, or the stag- 
gering number of unhappy marriages in our era. 


Take the matter of divorce. Jesus said: “. except for 


fornication.’ There is the one sin which does such violence 
to love that it annihilates it.. But our American states have a 
long history of multiplying approved grounds of divorce. And 
the evidence is lacking that the American home has profited 


rather than suffered. In fact, more than any other nation in 
the world the United States sets the fashion of divorce and 
remarriage. In 1906 we already reported double the number 
of divorces in the rest of the Christian world, although that 
figure of 72,000 looks quite trivial today. In 1946, there 
were 610,000 American pel during the past 25 years, 
71% million divorces were granted, more than 4 million in 
the 1940's. Divorce has become one of our nation’s foremost 
social problems. 

We are breaking with the conviction that God sanctions 
marriage, that He intends the lifelong union of one man and 
one woman, that marriage is really monogamous. And, as we 
explore sex and marriage outside the will of God, we find 
that it loses meaning, and that we cheapen it into a mere 
phantom of its divine intention. The resultant mood then 
prepares the way for the Communist attack on the sanctity of 
marriage, and for the notion that the state sanctions marriage, 
and that it exists for the sake of the state alone: that its 
purpose is to prem soldiers, that it may be dissolved if 
husband or wife does not subcribe to the materialistic philoso- 
phy of that state, that it bears toward God no responsibility 
whatever 

It is Jesus Christ alone who holds the real answer to this 
crisis in the sphere of marriage and the home. When we 
understand again that God sanctions marriage, that God has 
instituted it as monogamous in form, when once more we 
“train up a child in the way he should go” with an eye on 
moral and spiritual values in the home and in public educa- 
tion, when we realize anew that God can cement the broken 
home, and that marriage is a parable of Christ's self-giving 
love for the Church, then we shall find our way out of the 

aganization of family life and back to a Christian orientation 
™ the home 
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Il. CurisTIANITY Ho_tps THE ONLY REAL ANSWER To THE 
Crisis IN LaBorR AND ECONOMICS 


The Crisis in the economic realm today is far deeper than 
many persons suspect, even in a world which has been made 
conscious of economic tensions by the conflict between Capital- 
ism and Communism. It goes beyond the struggle between 
free enterprise and controlled economy, and the support which 
both Christianity and democracy give, each in its own way, 
to the importance of the individual. 

The preference for idleness and indolence by able-bodied 
persons who refuse to work is a disturbing sign. It means far 
more than what it outwardly involves: an increase of welfare 
cases created by those who prefer to be wards of the state, 
and chiseling in connection with unemployment compensation. 
In California alone illegal unemployment insurance claims 
are estimated to have cost the state between $8,500,000 and 

22,500,000, and even when generous allowance is made for 
mistakes simply of completing the forms, the unjustifiable 
payments must have been an astonishing accumulation. What 
this discloses is a revolt against the sphere of labor as a 
divine order of creation, a revolt against the dignity of labor. 


Even among those who work, we find a growing sense of 
futility in employment, a vocational emptiness and lack 
of purposive efficiency. Not only the storekeeper, but even 
statesmen and diplomats today complain that it seems more 
difficult than ever to get an honest day's work from the 
ordinary employee. The sense of divine vocation, of service, 
of call, in the fulfillment of business and economic responsi- 
bilities, has all but vanished from large segments of the 
commercial world, and here, too, we have a transparent re- 
minder of what the loss of Christianity means to the economic 
sphere. 

Alongside the exploitation of employers comes that exploita- 
tion of workers of which Communism has made so much. This 
rigid contrast, which Marxism erected between capitalist and 
worker, less and less fits the facts in our cities; the worker 
is often also an employer, and a capitalist as well. But the 
real solution of the economic problem is impossible without 
a realistic view of human nature as sinful, whatever temporary 
gains may be made. Christianity offers a profounder analysis 
and a surer solution of economic evils than the formula pro- 
posed by Karl Marx; it unmasks the sinful pretenses even 
of the Marxian analysis. Christianity does not take the course 
of dangerous and radical extremes; it strikes out against 
exploitation of the poor, against exhorbitant and unjust 
profits, but it knows also how to justify the profit motive, 
and the principles and thrift and reward in the economic life, 
and above all, how to hold employer and employee alike 
responsible for a divine stewardship of time, talent and 
possessions in the service of God and man. 

Christianity resists the attack on private property, but it 
does so in its own way; it recognizes no absolute human 
ownership of anything, although it emphasizes an absolute 
responsibility. The land is the Creator's, and the cattle on a 
thousane hills as well; it is ours, privately, as a stewardship, 
to do with as we will, but with an inescapable accounting to 
the Lord of the earth. Because it views the crisis in the 
economic order in relationship to God, Christianity knows how 
to rebuke both Communism and Capitalism in their secular- 
istic reductions of the biblical view of men and things. The 
conflict between free enterprise and a controlled economy 
may find its adjustments outside the Christian message, but it 
will never find an adequate and abiding solution outside the 
Gospel. 
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III. CHristiANtry Hotps THE ONLY REAL ANSWER 
To THe Crisis IN THE STATE 


Jesus Christ is the answer not only to the crisis of the 
home, not only to the crisis in economics, but also to the press- 
ing crisis of the state. 

What is that crisis in its present dimensions, and why 
is it so urgent? At its deepest level, it assumes two forms. 

One view regards the state as everything, as absolute, as 
the ultimate reference point; that is totalitarianism. That is 
the viewpoint the free world resists with might and main, 
although it is astounding how far along this road of state 
control. we ourselves in America had drifted in recent years. 

The other view regards the state as nothing, as having 
no legitamate authority whatever, as an entity to be flouted 
and disparaged. That is the viewpoint of anarchy. It represents 
the mood of multitudes who, revolting against their forms 
of government, are minded to revolt against government 
in any form. 

Both viewpoints, totalitarianism and anarchism, overlook 
the fact that God wills the state, that the state has a basis in 
God's purpose in history. Because God wills it, the state 
is neither everything nor nothing. Those who make it nothing 
play into the hands of those who make it supreme. Those who 
make it everything play into the hands of those who would 
destroy it. 

Civil government has been introduced by God because of 
the fall of mankind into sin. Were it not for sin, we 
would know no government but the rule of God. President 
Eisenhower, as an individual, has no inherent superiority 
which privileges him to rule over his millions of fellow 


Americans. The divine right of kings or rulers has never 
meant, for a Christian view of government, that rulers have 
a personal superiority which sets them off from the rest of 
mankind and qualifies them as superhumans to whom the 


race owes a natural obedience. It is because God wills the state 
to restrain evil in a sinful order that civil government has 
come into existance. 

Because God wills the state, it owes its very existence 
to Him and is responsible to Him. Because the state is of 
God, Christianity must resist every form of anarchy, but it 
can approve only a state with limited rights. Christianity must 
resist anarchism, with its fallacious notion that all government 
is wrong and unnecessary, and totalitarianism, with its fanati- 
cal presumption of absolute rights. 

This makes it evident why it is so urgent that we apply 
the reality of God to the politics of our times. A state which 
silences Christianity soon glides into some form of totalitari- 
anism, for it leads into non-Christian forms of political theory 
in which the state accumulates to itself powers to which it 
has no right. One of the swiftest ways to prepare the American 
mind for political absolutism would’ be for the Christian 
remnant to silence the Gospel. or for the people generally to 
lose their hold on the Christian view of God and the world. 

Ask yourself, what lies at the basis of democracy? John 
Locke has been referred to on some occasions as the grand- 
father or father of democracy. And there are solid reasons 
for honoring him in that way. An Englishman named Thomas 
Hobbes had written a book titled The Leviathan. 1 want to 
emphasize that he was an Englishman, not a German like 
Hitler,-an Italian like Mussolin., a Russian like Stalin, for 
sometimes we get the iaea that dangerous political theories 
are nationalized. In The Leviathan Hobbes said that the state 
or the ruler is absolute sovereign, that nobody should be 
given any right to protest against the will of the ruler. John 
Locke saw the horrible danger of that doctrine; it led right 
to Fascism, or Nazism, or Communism in political theory 
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And he gave an essentially Christian answer to Hobbes’ view. 
Locke emphasized that men, any man, the individual, has a 
right to challenge the will of the ruler in the name of the 
will of God. 

The state rules for God, hence we owe it an obedience, 
but not an uncritical obedience; we ought to obey God 
rather than the state, if a conflict arises. You have a right 
to protest against kings and presidents when the state re- 
quires from you any act contrary to the will of God; you owe 
an obedience to the state when it enforces the will of God 
in society—-that is the Christian view of government. It is 
a view that stands guard against the suppression of human 
dignity and freedom and rights; it runs interference against 
state absolutism. 

Totalitarianism denics that there is any source of rights 
superior to the state by an appeal to which the state is to be 
challenged. The totalitarian state defines what freedoms and 
rights an individual has, and he has no rights whatever against 
the state. And there 1s no real wedge against such a state 
except a superior source of rights. Lose the will of God for 
man, lose the Christian view of the state and society, and 
you lose your effective ground of protest against state sov 
ereignty. That is why Christianity is the birthplace of aemoc 
racy—because it champions the dignity and freedom of the 


' individual by emphasizing rights which the state cannot re- 
' move, and in-terms of which he may even protest against the 


will of the state. A state which closes its eyes to Christian 
political theory soone or later loses its sense of limited rights, 
and either gravitates toward a doctrine of absolute rights, or 
declines until it has no rights whatever. 

There is a Renaissance as well as a Christian conception 
of democracy, and even in America we have made unfortunate 
concessions to it. It does not recognize the state as willed by 
God, but only as willed by man. And the only protest it 
allows against the state is that in the name of majority 
opinion. But such a view is as dangerous in the long run as 

litical absolutism, for it seeks to avert totalitarianism only 
* a political relativism which has no abiding foundations. 
Although it elevates man to self-suthciency over against 
dependence upon the state, it too, given enough time, destroys 
the dignity and worth of man, for it regards him as lacking 
an eternal destiny and as time-bound ; it leaves man with pre- 
ferences against the state, but it is disruptive of the dignity 
and rights of man because it conceals his eternal obligations to 
the spiritual world. Christian theism is the spawning ground 
of democracy as America’s founding fathers conceived it. 

Christianity emphasizes the sinfulness of man, including 
the ruler, the emperor, the president; Paul wrote the Romans, 
who worshipped Caesar, that ‘there is none righteous, no not 
even one’ (Rom. 3:10). Democacy refuses to trust any one 
sinner with unlimited power; it champions representative 
government. And Christianity best undergirds such a political 
theory, for it emphasizes the sinfulness of the ruler by empha- 
sizing also the sinfulness of the ruled, and holding both in 
a relation of moral responsibility to God, Christianity safe 
guards human rights and political liberty, but only by empha 
sizing man’s spiritual dignity, his predicament as sinner, and 
his prospect in redemptive grace. It knows no abiding justifi 
cation for democracy apart from the will of God which main 
tains limited rights for the state and eternal responsibility for 
the people. 

During the coronation of Great Britain's winsome Queen 
Elizabeth, I shared the flutter of excitement which sent many 
Americans to their television sets for a glimpse of those 
colorful events in London. But perhaps I experienced those 
days from a broader perspective than some of my fellow 
Americans. In the midst of those days, admittedly with some- 
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what of a twinkle in my eye, I read once again the Declaration 
of Independence. I mentioned earlier that it was an English- 
man named Hobbes who wrote one of the strongest briefs 
for totalitarian government. And even British kings have 
shown a disregard for human rights; that neglect has not 
been confined to Russian marshals and German fuchrers by 
any means. The Declaration of Independence, only 175 years 
ago, spoke of “invasions of the rights of people,” of an 
arbitrary government introducing absolute rule,” “taking 
away charters,’ relinquishing the “right of representation,” 
‘abolishing most valuable laws,’ obstructing the “administra- 
tion of justice,” requiring remote trial for “pretended 
offenses,” “‘extending an unwarrantable jurisdiction’’ over men. 
“A prince, whose character is thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant,’ the Declaration affirmed, “is unfit to 
be the ruler of a free people 

Now the point I am making ts not that an English or 
British ruler is capable of an unpardonable disregard of 
human rights; it is rather that all earthly rulers are capable 
of that same disregard. There is a temptation to speak of the 
inherent rights of a president and a false conception of the 
divine right of kings which poses a threat to human dignity 
and freedom. Any land and any people become a breeding 
ground for totalitarian government when the Christian view 
of the state and of the people in relation to God becomes 
obscure in political theory. And it could happen in the United 
States as readily as in any other nation. 

In the face of political absolutism, the Declaration of 
Independence took a strong but sober view. It opposed two 
courses of action. On the one hand, it showed no sympathy 
whatever for anarchy, for any hurried and rash rebellion 
against government grounded on trivial and temporary com 
plaints. “Prudence will dictate that governments long 
established should not be changed for light and transient 


causes.” Some “evils are sufferable,”’ it emphasized, and 


consequently, it tolerated no abolition of all accustomed forms 
And yet, there was a proper limit to such 
endurance, and political absolutism as a consciously intended 


of government 


government must be rebuked. Certain “abuses and usurpa 
tions” which invariably mirror this objectionable intention 
the intention of “altering, fundamentally, the forms” of 
government so as to remove men’s rights—justify the pro- 
vision of ‘new guards for future security’ and Impose a 
necessity which constrains’ men “to alter their former 
systems of government.’ The people have a right “to alter or 
to abolish” a government destructive of the ends tor which 
government was instituted, a duty to ‘throw off’ a government 
“evinces a design to reduce them under absolute des- 
“in direct object the establishment of an 
absolute tyranny over states.” 

The Declaration of Independence met the totalitarian 
threat to human rights in a specific way; it was not only the 
signal for military revolt, but it was the affirmation of a 
contrary political theory. The only secure way in which to 
meet the threat of political absolutism is the way in which 
the Declaration met it. It did far more than to complain that 
“our British brethren” to whose “native justice’ the early 
colonists appeared to ‘disavow these usurpations have 
been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity,’ although 
they did say that, a warning to us that the cause of justice may 
often lose enthusiasm in the house of its professing friends. 
And the Declaration also declared the colonies “absolved from 
all allegiance to the British crown, and all political 
connection between them and the state of Great Britian . 
totalally dissolved.” But above and beyond all that, the 
Declaration asserted something timelessly fundamental in 
political theory, although its genius is often undetected even 


which 


potism, which has 
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by modern American statesmen. It affirmed that men, all men, 
are “endowed by their Creator’ with certain “inalienable 
rights’ and that governments are instituted among men “to 
secure” those rights. That is the profoundest statement in 
the Declaration; it is the only adequate platform against both 
anarchy and totalitarianism. It links man and government to 
God, and relates them to His righteous will. The patriots who 
signed the Declaration did so “with a firm reliance on the 
protection of DIVINE PROVIDENCE,” and in support of 
their document they pledged “to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” They bore arms, in the 
Revolutionary War, against the mightiest world empire of 
their times, because man as the bearer of a divine destiny 
possesses rights which no government has a right to remove, 
because governmental rights are divinely limited rights. The 
founding fathers considered the Hebrew-Christian doctrine of 
creation, of divine providence, of man as the bearer of in- 
alienable rights, of government constituted for the exposition 
of the will of God, as the indispensable basis of the democracy 
which they projected. They were determined to avoid political 
totalitarianism, and they knew no better way than this to 
preserve human dignity and human rights, and in point of 
fact, there is no better. It is not book burning, but book 
reading, which offers the best answer to the political tyrants 
of our day, and an America in which the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights, and the Bible alongside 
them, are faithfully read, will find a far profounder retnedy 
for Communism than book burning, the remedy of a life that 
glows with a concern for the will of God. Read the right 
books, especially the Book of Books, and the wrong books 
will lose their power, and the foundations of democracy will 
remain strong. 

Some word is expected from me on this occasion con- 
cerning our world responsibilities, especially in relationship 
to the United Nations. Like the League of Nations before it, it 
has been hailed as a god and branded as a demon. A god it 
can never be, and what the alternative is remains yet to be 
seen, although multitudes of hearts rise and fall with its 
achievements and disappointments. I speak today only of its 
relationship to the issues we have been discussing. Despite 
its heterogeneous membership, the United Nations has 
wrestled for many months with a list of human freedoms 
which are to be prized above the totalitarian state. These 
include freedom of religion, freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press—freedoms, incidentally, without which no Christ- 
ian could fulfill the Great Commission. The so-called Human 
Rights Pact of the U. N. has aroused great controversy, mostly 
because its large type emphasis on human rights, pleasing to 
the freedom-loving nations, was so deceptively negated by 
small type qualifications, pleasing to the Soviet bloc. We can 
only be grateful to Secretary of State John Foster Dulles for his 
assurances that neither the U. N. Human Rights Pact nor 
its Covenant on the Political Rights of Women will be signed 
by our nation in the forms in which they have been proposed. 

But not all reason for apprehension and misgiving has dis- 
appeared by any means. The problem of human rights has 
more than one important facet. We must concern ourselves 
with the definition of those rights and equally much with the 
source of those rights. The United Nations has concentrated 
its attention on the definition of human rights, with a listing 
of them, and even here it has come up with statements which 
are far from adequate. But an even more fundamental prob. 
lem deals with the source of human freedom. 

The United Nations is no more the guarantor of human 
liberties than any nation or government on the face of the 
earth. If we consider the United Nations as the ultimate 
sanction of our rights, then we lose our right to protest 
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against the United Nations. Either there is a ground of 
human rights transcendent to the United Nations—and in 
that case nothing is as important as that this superior ground 
be carfully exhibited—or there is none, and in that event we 
are found protesting against the totalitarian state only in the 
name of a totalitarian super-state, a union of nations, simply 
Opposing one such union to another, and we have not super- 
seded political absolutism at all. If our only difference with 
the Communist world in political theory is that we disagree 
as to which earthly power sanctions and defines human rights, 
then we may as well prepare our children for slavery, because 
power relieved of superior loyalties sooner or later manages 
to glide into demonic manifestations. 

America's founding fathers defied the tyrant of their day by 
emphasizing that God is the source of rights which no politi 
cal agency or governmental giant has the right to deny. 
President Eisenhower has emphasized that democracy as we 
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in America cherish it can survive only on a base of super- 
natural religion, and has set the nation an example of personal 
affirmation of faith. And in these recent hours, in connection 
with the March of Freedom, he has again stressed the insepar- 
able relation in which our freedoms stand to God. It remains 
for us now, as a people, to fill these vows with content, and 
to insist that, whether in Korea, or in Europe, or at home, 
our policies in and through the United Nations do not obscure 
that faith. It is good Americanism and good Christianity to 
sound this high message today, among our enemies and among 
our allies. 

The Bible is still the best text-book on democracy, and 
Christianity the most effective guardian of our liberties. Men 
who lose the conviction that they are “endowed by their 
Creator’ are easy marks for enslavement by totalitarian rulers. 
A people who seck freedom some other way sooner or later 
not only lose their freedom, but lose their souls. 


Citizenship Education 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
By HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., Aftorney General of the United States 
Delivered before the National Education Association Annual Convention Miami Beach, Florida, [uly 3, 1953 


ing an outstanding scientist, who had no training and 

experience in American law or our judicial system, make 
public statements condemning the handling of the Rosenberg 
case. He took it upon himself publicly to judge whether there 
had been a fair trial: whether certain witnesses should be be- 
lieved; whether our carefully worked-out judicial processes 
had been adhered to. He hadn't attended the trial, or seen 
the witnesses and given mature study to the points of law. 
Frankly, I was pleased to see the public reaction to his state- 
ments—almost unanimously, it was agreed that he wasn't 
qualified to speak authoritatively in a field where he had no 
training or experience, regardless of his technical ability in 
his own line of endeavor—that his judgment. in legal matters 
was not to be matched against the decisions of our most 
experienced Federal judges. 

As a lawyer appearing to speak tonight to this distinguished 
group of educators, I shall try to avoid making the mistake 
that the scientist did——1 am not here to tell the National Edu- 
cation Association how to solve the many and varied prob- 
lems of public education. You are the experts in that field. 

But I do have an official reason for appearing here—to 
express my admiration for the effective work of the N.E.A. 
in the field of citizenship education. As most of you know, 
the N.E.A. is joining with the Department of Justice in spon- 
soring the National Conference on Citizenship, to be held in 
Washington, D. C. in September during the week in which 
Constitution Day occurs. We in the Department take real 
satisfaction in our association with you in this public service 
project, and trust that many of you will attend the forth- 
coming sessions of the Citizenship Conference. 

The opening day of the Conference will mark the ob- 
servance of “Citizenship Day,’ authorized by Congress last 
year to commemorate the signing and formation of the Consti- 
tution on September 17, 1787, and in recognition of all who, 
by coming of age or by naturalization, have attained the full 
status of citizenship. Your N.E.A. played a very active and 
important part in having this legislation adopted. It was 
the first official recognition of the signing of this immortal 
document. 


Rice ss 0 I have been through the experience of hear- 


Among the objectives of the Conference are: 

To keep alive the ideals and principles expressed by the 
founding fathers in the Constitution; 

To examine the functions and duties of American citizen- 
ship in today’s world; 

To assist in the development of more dynamic procedure 
for making citizenship more effective; and 

To indicate the ways and means by which various or- 
ganizations may contribute concretely to the development 
of a more active, alert, enlightened, conscientious citizenry 
for our country. 

“What Price Freedom?” is the challenging theme for the 
1953 meeting. Today's world situation is an oe re 
minder that our country vitally needs an alert and conscien- 
tious citizenry. 

You will be pleased to know that the coming Conference 
tends to be the largest one yet held. About 1200 delegates, 
representing over 800 organizations and agencies, are ex- 
pected to participate. Not only great in number—but great 
in spirit—they gather in a spirit of unity—with only one aim 

the betterment of our country. 

Among the distinguished speakers will be Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., the United States representative to 
the United Nations, and the Honorable John J. Parker, an 
outstanding American jurist and United States Circuit Judge 
of North Carolina. 

I am very happy to cooperate with your President, Mrs. 
Sara Caldwell, in achieving the aims of the 1953 Conference, 
and I am looking forward to also cooperating with your new 
President. ave 

This Citizenship Conference is hardly my first contact with 
the activities of the N.E.A. because my father was for years 
an active member in Nebraska. Near the close of a career in 
public education covering more than 50 active years, he was 
presented an honorary life membership in N.E.A. In fact 
there were so many teachers in my family that I risked be 
coming known as the black sheep by straying into the field 
of law. So, I take a personal pleasure, aside from my official 
duties, in participating in your meetings. 
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I have followed with great interest the press reports of the 
proceedings here at your 91st Annual Convention, and com- 
mend two reported actions taken by your commissions. The 
first restates your belief that the American people, in order to 
maintain and advance our way of life, must be free to think 
and write as they please and to read books of their own 
choosing (subject, of course, to the laws of decency). The 
second, denounced those few educators who hide behind the 
legal protection of the Fifth Amendment when called before 
duly constituted Congressional investigating committees. I 
was glad, but not surprised, to learn that none of the teachers 
who constitute this small minority are members of the Na 
tional Education Association 

It is remarkable how often our activities in the Department 
of Justice touch the field of education—particularly through 
the work of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the Federal Bureau of 


Prisons. Each of these Services works in cooperation with 


private educational institutions to promote certain phases of 
adult or vocational education or to combat juvenile delin 
quency. A few of our current problems may be of interest to 


you 

When we assumed public office a few months ago, we found 
in the Immigration Bureau buckets of red tape that seriously 
interfered with the education in this country of children from 
foreign lands, who wanted to attend schools of their own 
choice here. 

One of the best ways of bringing about world’ under 
standing of our nation is to have youngsters and scholars 
of other nations attend our schools. Many want this advan 
tage. But because of our old regulations, we found in many, 
many cases they could not go to the school which they had 
chosen—-just because of red tap and bureaucracy. 

The regulations previously provided that they could be 
admitted as non-immigrant students only to attend schools 
which had been approved by the Attorney General after con 
sultation with the Office of Education. And that regulation 
further provided that a school desiring approval as a place of 
study for non-immigrant students had to file a petition with 
the Attorney General and pay a fee of twenty-five dollars 
Naturally, there were complaints and delays. Why should 
they be required to submit a petition and pay a fee when 
these schools already had been recognized and accredited by 
the Office of Education or an appropriate urban, county or 
state educational agency 

It just was not logical to require recognized and accredited 
schools to file petitions and pay a fee which many did not 
have appropriations for, or legal means to pay 

In order to eliminate this, we have now amended the regu 
lations to provide blanket approval for attendance by non- 
immigrant students at any recognized or accredited school. We 
require only that the schools attended by these foreign students 
give us a report in writing of the attendance and termina 
tion of attendance of such students. And there is no fee. 
That ts just one example how an alert government can help 
in the field of education. 

Now, if I were to tell you that one million youngsters will 
show the first symptoms of cholera this year, the nation 
would be aghast and people everywhere would jump up to 
see what they could do to prevent it. 

Fortunately, we face no such plague. But, there is every 
sign that more than one million children this year will be in 
trouble serious enough to require the police to pick them up. 

Why don't people everywhere jump up and see what they 
can do to = it? They would jump to if there was 
danger of plague. Why not when it is juvenile delinquency ? 
It is the same old story-—‘‘let John do it. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Where shall the countermeasures come from? They must 
come from sources closest to the individual child—parents, 
teachers, the church. 

The real breakdown naturally occurs in the home. Lack 
of parental interest in the welfare of the child and, even more 
so, broken homes, are the basic roots of the trouble. 

This, then, places a still greater burden on the schools and 
the churches, and, unfortunately, upon our FBI and Bureau 
of Prisons, instead of being supplements to the rearing of the 
child, the schools and churches all too often have to adopt the 
initial role in the full training of the child. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of our Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, in discussing juvenile delinquency in the spring 
issue of the Syracuse Law Review, said: 

. the solution to the problem of juvenile delinquency 
lies in intelligent, coordinated adult action—action which 
demands full cooperation of adult society, social agencies and 
law enforcement. Undoubtedly the most important influence 
upon the growing youngster is that wielded by the adults 
whom he observes day after day.” 

Mr. Hoover also said, and I quote: 

“The community educational system, which is charged with 
the care and guidance of the child during a major part of 
his wakeful hours, must be staffed with competent teachers 
who are capable of recognizing and assisting ‘problem chil- 
dren, capable of inspiring their charges to strive for better- 
ment of both mind and soul. The teacher should be quick 
to recognize the abilities and interests of the child. Not only 
should he help his pupils to master their class work, but he 
should encourage them to pursue their special interests and 
to develop their abilities for the benefit of society.” 

I have said that more than one million youngsters will be 
in trouble serious enough to require the police to pick them 
up. 

That is one measure only of a social disease which exists 
in our communities about which we are all too complacent. 
We know that the cost of crime adds to billions of dollars 
yearly. One authority says it runs as high as fifteen billions. 
We know, too, that more than half the adult criminals in the 
country have a past history of juvenile delinquency. 

You school people are concerned and want to do something 
about this social sickness. It is because of this concern and ; 


.this desire to do something that ! place these facts before you. * 


The facts come from the FBI and the Bureau of Prisons in 
our own Department of Justice, and from the Children’s Bu- 
reau in our new Federal Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

Lets look for a moment at the one million or more boys 
and girls who will be picked up by the police this year. What 
are they doing? 

They are doing all manner of things, not all serious. Not 
all bespeak serious anti-social or neurotic quirks. Some are 
just pranks. Some are minor violations of law. 

The more serious cases go to court. This year some 350- 
thousand boys and girls will appear in our juvenile courts. 
The cases of about half will be diamiseed or held open with- 
out further action. The other half will be placed on proba- 
tion, or committed to training schools for delinquent children 
where they will stay upwards to a year. The probationers 
will run about 95-thousand. The number committed about 
40-thousand. 

The juvenile court records show that the majority of boys 
referred to them are charged with stealing or malicious mis- 
chief. Most of the girls are brought in for being ungovern- 
able, for running away, or for having committed a sex offense. 

Police fingerprint arrests give a still more stark picture. 
If this year’s record ts like that of 1952, young persons under 
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18 years of age will commit: 53 per cent of the automobile 
thefts; 48 per cent of all burglaries; 15 per cent of rapes; 
4 per cent of homicide cases, and 5 per cent of assault cases. 

Juvenile delinquency is not just a “big city’ problem. 
Reports to the FBI from police departments show the in- 
creases averaged more in smaller cities than in great metro- 
politan areas. 

Some might say that the child population has been growing 
and must be taken into account. 

Well, we have taken that into account. It is true that the 
number of children of juvenile court age, generally 10 to 17, 
increased between 1948 and 1951. But that gain was only 
5 per cent, while the number of juvenile court cases jumped 
17 per cent, or more than three times the population growth. 

The prospect for future years is even more serious. By 1960, 
we shall have 42 per cent more boys and girls in the 10-to-17 
age group than we had in 1951. A sobering question then, is 
whether the number of delinquent children also will increase 
42 per cent by 1960? Or will the pace be even greater, as it 
has been in the last few years? Suppose we had to increase 
our police forces, or our court facilities, detention centers, 
probation services 42 per cent. The prospect is frightening, 
dollar-wise. It is vastly more frightening health-wise. 

I think we all agree that the major work must be done in 
the community. But the federal government can help and 
will help. 

Turning briefly from the preventive side of the problem, we 
will soon be implementing the Youth Correction Act which 
provides for better rehabilitation work designed to salvage 
the lives of youngsters who violate federal laws. This pro- 
gram, outgrowth of splendid planning by the American Law 
Institute and the Judicial Conference of the United States, 
will go into effect this fall. 

During the weeks just passed, we have been devoting time 
to the problem of bringing the new system into operation. 
To do so, we first had to find capable persons for the new 
Parole Board, particularly the three who would make up the 
initial Youth Correction Division of the Board. 


I am pleased to be able to report that the new Parole Board 
will shortly be announced and the new program will then be 
put into operation. 

The new act rejects the basically punitive approach charac 
teristic of the administration of justice for hundreds of years. 
It results from the established fact that the traditional methods 
of handling young men and women have fallen short of 
their objective and do not offer full protection to society. 


It applies to those under the age of 22 who have violated 
Federal laws. It gives the Federal judges a completely new 
tool. They may continue to give probation to the more hope- 
ful offenders and they still may impose sentences provided for 
adults under law. 


A youth sentenced under any of the new provisions would be 
placed in a classification center. There a group of trained 
specialists will study him and then send on their reports to 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. On the basis 
of these, the Director will recommend to the newly created 
Youth Correction Division of the Board of Parole a program 
of treatment for its consideration. Then the Board, in co- 
operation with the Director of the Bureau of Prisons, will 
determine an institutional program for the offender. 

During the time the offender is under treatment, there will 
be periodic reports and recommendations of the Bureau of 
Prisons to the Youth Division. Upon these, the Board will 
determine whether further institutional treatment is necessary 
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and under what conditions the offender may be released. 
Conditional release of all youth offenders, or unconditional dis- 
charge, rests exclusively with the Division. 

Progressive correctional methods have been stymied by the 
practice of giving definite prison terms to the youthful of- 
fender, with the result that the number of repeaters has 
steadily mounted. 

Contemplated in the program are a wide variety of = 
designed to aid the youth. There will be schools, hospitals, 
forestry and other camps in time. And, there will be special 
training programs under — or private auspices for the 
young and sometimes accidental offenders. 

Another important departure from the time-worn methods 
is the provision that every youth be returned to his home or 
some place selected for him when conditionally released at 
least two years before the end of his commitment period. 
Through this, there will be continuing help in applying the 
training and education he has received. 

The responsibility for this necessary guidance after the 
youth has left the institution will not rest with professionally- 
trained workers alone. The act provided for enlisting volun- 
teer sponsors who can share in reclaiming young lives. These 
sponsors would be sought among the intelligent, stable and 
well-adjusted private citizens willing to aid in the program 

The drafters of the legislation adopted this provision be- 
cause they recognized that the community must accept some 
responsibility. And there is no doubt in our minds that 
many private citizens can make a real contribution to the 


lives of youngsters who previously had no one to whom they 
could turn for capable counsel and help. 

The act also provides for an Advisory Corrections Council 
comprised of United States judges and administrative officers 
The judiciary members have already been designated by the 
distinguished Chief Justice of the United States who was 


among the first to recognize the value of the new act. 

This committee will have two responsibilities—first, to 
study the prevention of crime, and second, to study the treat- 
ment and correction of all offenders. It will make recom- 
mendations to Congress for the improvement of criminal 
justice and bring about closer relations between the courts, 
the prisons and the law enforcement agencies. 

Meantime, the Senate, under the sponsorship of Senator 
Hendrickson of New Jersey, is going forward with a bi-parti- 
san study of the problem of juvenile delinquency. If it does 
nothing more than to alert the nation to the need for action, 
it will have accomplished much. 

Again on the preventive side, the Children’s Bureau, which 
the Department of Justice stands ready to assist, already has 
done much groundwork in recent months. It has brought 
together in a series of meetings a wide range of experts 
from the agencies, professions and citizens’ groups dealing 
directly with delinquency. They are the police, the courts, 
training schools, educators, physicians, social workers and 
citizen organizations such as the American Legion, PTA, and 
church women. I understand your own great NEA already 
has participated in these sessions. Their purpose has been to 
draw up lines of action for improving the treatment of young- 
sters already marked as juvenile delinquents. 

Our police are the first-aid force in dealing with the prob 
lem. Now the ordinary policeman does not have, nor is he 
now expected to have, any special training in handling young 
sters who have tangled with the law. At the present time, 
only one out of six communities has a sufficient number of 
juvenile police officers; furthermore, the majority of cities 
fail to require any qualifications for appointment to juvenile 
work other than those for the police force in general. 
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Clearly, then, one of the things we must do is to make 
sure that police departments have a special juvenile division 
with well-trained staff to work with children. 

For many juvenile delinquents, their first-aid station is the 
detention center where they are held until the court is ready 
to consider their problems. This year possibly up to 100,000 
youngsters will be held in jails, awaiting court action, because 
a jail is the only place they can be held. In these jails, im- 
pressionable youngsters are often thrown together with hard. 
ened criminals. Of the more than three-thousand jails which 
our Bureau of Prisons has inspected, fewer than one-fourth 
of them could be approved for use even for adults. 

Second, then, we should make sure that no child has to be 
put in jail. Instead, we should have decent and suitable de- 
tention facilities, with constructive programs where children 
can be looked after by a trained and experienced staff inter- 
ested and skilled in getting at the child's particular problem, 
or even in foster family homes. For instance, it is possible 
under our new Federal Youth Corrections Act for the Parole 
Board to place convicted children in homes of volunteers after 
the initial phase of rehabilitation 

Third, a juvenile court judge should have the assistance of 
a trained staff for gathering information about children and 
for supervising their treatment program in the community. 
More than half of the counties in the United States fail to 
offer probation service to the judge and to the delinquents. 
A study of juvenile probation officers in 1950 revealed that 
only one out of 10 had completed his social work training 
As a trustee of the New York School of Social Work I am 
particularly aware of this deficiency. Here is another area in 
which we must raise standards and practices. 

Fourth, we have woefully neglected our training schools 
for delinquent children who need treatment away from homes 
and communities. To too many, we have given neither the 


facilities nor the staff to permit them to give individual atten- 


tion to each boy and girl. Individual attention is needed to 
provide them with constructive educational, spiritual and 
psychological programs 

In many instances we have overburdened these schools with 
mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed children simply 
because there is no appropriate alternative place to care for 
them. Naturally, these conditions impede the work which 
could be done with the delinquents. 

Finally, we have left our various state and local agencies 
to struggle with their problems, each in its own separate way 
without benefit of any yp prey for teamwork between 
them. Some mechanism for close collaboration is urgently 
needed if a good treatment job is to be done for the children 
who pass through their hands. 

Again, it is a matter of money. Obviously, if we are going 
to have more and better trained, juvenile police officers, more 
and better detention facilities, more and better trained proba- 
tion services, more expertly staffed training schools, this is 
going to cost money 

But a little extra money now spent to pay for good services 
may save us many times this amount in future reduction of 
our tremendous crime bill—as well as in young lives turned 
from twisted and anti-social behavior to responsible citizen- 
ship. 

I read recently of a school principal who complained that 
his students had taken to bad ways because they assumed that 
government in our system is bound to be corrupt. The stu- 
dents, he argued, tolerate crookedness in the “respectable, 
public-spirited’’ townsman who gave them tickets to the fair. 
In a sense that approach is true so far as it relates to a por- 
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tion of our population—-those who return the crooked politi- 
cian to office because they have benefited by the so-called 
favors passed out. 

We can do much to offset this hero-worship by pointing 
out how these crooked officials waste the tax dollar and bring 
countless other expenses upon the pocketbook of our good 
citizens. There are countless factual stories which one can 
tell of the good things done by good and honest officials. If 
the child must indulge in hero-worship, let us find a good 
hero for him on the local, state or national scene. For 
instance, the most trusted arm of our government is the 
FBI. Why? Simply because of the honesty and devotion to 
duty of Mr. Hoover and those who work with him. Any 
wonder then that he, rather than a free ticket passer, is the 
hero worshipped by a major portion of our child population, 
as well as a major portion of our adult populace. 

Earlier this week, President Eisenhower ard I had the op- 
portunity to meet two great heroes and one very outstanding 
citizen. Their ages were 13 to 18. They were the winners of 
the Young American Medals for Bravery and for Service. 

Take Joe Knighton of Montgomery, Alabama, upon whom 
the President bestowed a Medal for Bravery. He not only 
pulled a man from the water, he also refused to say quit, even 
though a physician had declared the man dead. Joe worked 
for 90 minutes in applying artificial respiration. His per- 
sistence, as well as his courage and disregard for his own 
safety in the water, saved the man. 

The other hero was Howard Fitzgerald, now living in 
Dallas, Oregon. A tragic fire destroyed the Fitzgerald home 
last year. Howard saved two younger brothers and then made 
a heroic effort to save his father and two other brothers. He 
was badly burned and overcome by smoke, but until he 
dropped, he tried to get aid to them. 

In the field of Service, the medal winner was Rollin Shoe- 
maker of Denver, Colorado. This lad made a real mark in life 
last year He instituted a soil conservation program. This, 
together with his other outstanding contributions to agricul- 
tural life in Colorado, won him the highest honors not only 
of his government but of the National 4-H Club. 


If you know of outstanding acts of heroism and service 
occurring in this calendar year, bring the cases to the atten- 
tion of your governors so they might consider them for nom- 
ination for the 1953 awards. 

Joe, Howard and Rollin are outstanding Americans. 


These are the real heroes. We can make them the real, 
living heroes in the eyes of our youngsters who too often 
are prone to idolize the gangster and the crooked politician 
because adults are either willing to tolerate the condition or 
afraid to speak out against them. 

And as teachers, you stand well-equipped to speak out 
for the juvenile police officers, the better juvenile court sys- 
tems, the better detention facilities, the better training schools 
we need to handle the delinquents. Marshal the forces of 
the parents and friends of your pupils. 

As for the Department of Justice it stands ready to do all 
in its power to strengthen the hand of Mrs. Hobby's De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare in the splendid 
effort it is making to mobilize citizen action in behalf of 
better programs in communities and states. 

Perhaps our rallying cry is to be found in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln who said: 

Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every Amer- 
ican mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; 
let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in col- 
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leges; let it be written in primers, spelling-books, and in 
almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed 
in legislative halls, and enforced in courts of justice. And, 
in short, let it become the political religion of the nation; 
and let the old and the young, the rich and the poor, the 
grave and the gay of all sexes and tongues and colors and 
conditions, sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars. 
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Indeed, law and education must go forward hand in hand 
if we are to accomplish our goal of an informed citizenry 
living under a government of laws, with equal opportunity for 
all to enjoy our Constitutional freedoms. Believe me when 
I say that the present Administration in Washington is work- 
ing toward that goal, and commends the splendid and effec- 
tive work of the NEA in doing its part. 


The Job Ahead 


A NEW ACCENT ON SELLING 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER, Economist and Financial Writer for International News Service 
Delivered at the 30th Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association Pitisburgh, Pa., June 18, 1953 


OOD afternoon, gentlemen. I feel very comfortable 

(s with such a distinguished presiding officer, who knows 

how to come to the rescue of the speaker if aphasia 
develops. 

You remind me, Mr. Dow, of a man who appeared before 
an audience in which his wife was seated. When he got 
through he went up to her and said, “How did I do?” And 
she said, “You did fine, only you missed several excellent 
opportunities to sit down.” 

I was going to say a few words to you today about, The 
Job Ahead. I meant the job economically and the job of 
survival in the international situation. And the Communysts 
yesterday obligingly furnished us with a bit of laboratory 
data. 

I am referring to the riots in East Berlin. They are an 
evidence of what is happening on the pressure gage behind 
the Iron Curtain. They follow many weeks of voluntary 
migration by East Germans through the city of Berlin into 
West Germany, one of the few escape points from behind the 
Iron Curtain. This episode yesterday comes after a somewhat 
similar event in Pilsen, Czechoslovakia, and reported rum- 
blings in Bulgaria. 

You and I would be foolishly underestimating the compe- 
tition to do any wishful thinking about these dramatic 
instances to which I have referred, yet I think they do give 
a clue to the nature of the problems behind the Iron Curtain. 
I think we will be better ae ype militarily, psychologically 
and economically if we don't swing from overvaluing the 
enemy at one moment to undervaluing him at the next, de- 
pending on the way the pendulum happens to be swinging. I 
think it is time for us, in a mature and adult way, to decide 
whether we believe in the American competitive system, 
whether we think it is a highly productive system, whether we 
believe in a free market, whether we believe in free choice of 
the customer on the one hand and free choice of the worker 
in selecting jobs on the other, or whether those things are 
merely cultural hangovers from our early history, and whether 
we merely give lip service to them out of respect to our 
forebears. 


I think these episodes behind the Iron Curtain help to 
clarify our thinking on these essential problems. I think we 
ought to start out with a certain amount of courage and be- 
lief in our own institutions and in their capabilities. This 
episode in East Berlin yesterday followed difficulty in getting 
production up to quotas. We have got to decide whether an 
incentive system, to which we are dedicated, is capable of 
survival in this tense world in which we live, or whether 
some of these totalitarian innovations bring up any ideas 
that we ought to examine and possibly adopt. I think we 
should be objective about these matters. 


I observed that earlier in the week our good President 
was against book-burning, but yesterday he said it was all 
right to burn some books. I think we can learn even from 
the enemy. I don't want by law to put beyond the pale 
any of his concepts or his theories or philosophies. I spent 
a good deal of time in the last two decades or more in ap- 
pearing on radio and television forums and university ros 
trums, in debating with Marxian socialists, new dealers, old 
dealers, double-dealers, Keynesian economists, and whatnot, 
and I don't want to weight the scales in my favor by legisla- 
tion. I think that is bad. 

I think that we, you and I, should have enough confidence 
in our institutions and in our techniques and in our methods 
to be willing to go into the open market of ideas and to 
defend them against these competitors. I think that these 
recent events behind the Iron Curtain give us a clue to what 
we are groping for. I think they demonstrate or at least sug 
gest that the totalitarian system of economics and politics is 
not an improvement over a free choice society. On the con- 
trary, you have all types of hidden costs behind the Iron 
Curtain which don't always get visibly into the cost sheet. 
Even though through slave labor you are able to get a worker 
cheaply for a day's work, you have got to look at the total 
cost, not only in terms of what he produces in a day but 
also what the fringe costs are. If you have to have a soldier 
or policeman or a detective watching each worker you add 
to your burdens of cost. 

Now this theory that we have exploited in this country, 
namely that government should rest on the consent of the 
governed has a direct bearing on our cost sheet and on our 
ability to progress. You don't have to tie up under such 
a system so large a ratio of your adult population in watch- 
ing the productive workers. 

When this new administration came into power in Wash- 
ington, it had made some suggestions through the Secretary 
of State and others that we ought not to give our competi- 
tors internationally a false sense of security by freezing the 
stalus quo, particularly in Eastern Europe where through ag- 
gression they had acquired a number of subject peoples. 
There was a good deal of discussion pro and con as to the 
wisdom of those remarks. But I think if we look at the 
pressure gages in Eastern Europe, and if we look realistically 
at the apparent willingness of the Communist group to have 
a truce in Korea, we discern certain pressures of which we 
haven't been fully aware previously. And I think those pres- 
sures grow out of the nature of the system. 

I think where a police state exists it brings on certain 
additional costs, such as the cost of holding men to lines of 
action to which they do not voluntarily give themselves. 
I think in our foreign affairs and in our diplomatic policies 
we ought to capitalize on those inherent differences. I feel 
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that we ought to omit nothing and fail to do nothing that 
will help to keep the masters in the Kremlin worried and 
off center. I think we have important allies behind the Iron 
Curtain in the subject peoples 

I think that in addition to being physically strong, through 
putting our economy in order, through building up military 
forces, that we should supplement those physical efforts with 
a little more realistic psychological procedures. I am talking 
chiefly in terms of salesmanship 

We are supposed to be a nation of salesmen. We used 
to be. We were before World War II and before the boom 
that followed. We have softened up a bit, we became a 
nation of order-takers, but that will pass. I think we are 
soon going into a more competitive period. And I think the 
techniques used in private industry to woo the customer can 
be — in the diplomatic field. Salesmanship, as I under- 
stand it, is the art of causing the other fellow to behave in 
the manner that you wish him to. Salesmanship is a tribute 
to the ability of the customer to exercise free choice. You 
don't need salesmanship as much in the totalitarian countries 
where you narrow the area of free choice of both the cus 
tomer and the worker. The decisions in those countries are 
made by little commissars in big jobs, and you don't have 
to waste time with these psychological lures. But in a free 
society where the customer is the boss, the ability to cause the 
other fellow to behave in the manner you want him to is of 
prime importance, and it will be of increasing value in the 
economic field in this country as we go into a more compe 
titive situation, as we are in the process of now doing. 

In the international field we can apply similar techniques. 
If we choose our words with some wisdom and some skill, 
we can increase the tensions behind the Iron Curtain, and we 
can heighten the worries of this new group in the Kremlin 
which is attempting to establish itself as successor to the late 
god, Stalin 

There is historical precedent for what I have in mind. 
In World War I Woodrow Wilson recognized the desir- 
ability of separating the German people from the German 
military masters and from the Kaiser. He did that repeatedly 
in his public addresses and in his diplomatic messages. He 
stressed with great consistency the fact that the United States 
had traditionally been friendly toward the German people 
and their masters, and before the war was over an internal 
revolution occurred in Germany, much to our advantage 
in shortening the hostilities 

We have that opportunity now, not only in expressing 
friendship toward the Rusian people who have been enslaved 
by their Communist masters, but more particularly to the 
people in all the satellite countries. And if we use the psy- 
chology of selling in the international field we can alee 
our costs, because that type of psychological procedure in my 
opinion is worth many divisions of troops. 

In order to get the full effect of good psychology in the 
international field we must be intrinsically strong. We must 
be strong economically; we must be strong spiritually; we 
must be strong in a military sense; otherwise our words won t 
have the effect that we intend. But we would be foolhardy, 
we would be putting our back to all of our experience if 
we failed to recognize that the greatest value of our strength, 
of our total strength, would be to make that strength poten- 
tial rather to have to test it on the field of battle. Our mili- 
tary strength, our total strength, should be a great weapon 
for diplomacy. And to use the analogies of business, cer- 
tainly we need the Army, and we need the Air Force, we 
need the Navy, we need the very best of weapons, certainly 
we need them just as you, in every home and factory, need 


fire insurance. But we don't rely on the fire insurance, we 
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don't use that as a substitute for doing other things such as 
safety measures and improved techniques of operations. 

When this new administration came into power and in- 
jected a new set of circumstances affecting the outlook at 
home and abroad—and they came in contrary to the predic- 
tions of the political wiseacres, who had told us during the 
long period of political experimentation at home that we 
wouldn't have a change, a fundamental change at Washington, 
until there was an economic bust or collapse, and that then 
the political change would follow. That was a bad predic- 
tion because on November 4th last we changed parties at the 
top of a boom, in a period of full employment. And that was 
an extremely important development. It was contrary to the 
assumption that such change was unlikely in a period when, 
as some of the partisans put it, we never had it so good. 

History will have to tell us whether the change is going to 
be constructive or otherwise, and we are in the midst of ap- 
plication of some of the new techniques and new methods and 
the medicine isn't entirely pleasant and the politicians now 
in charge of the executive branch of the Federal Government 
were a little remiss, in my opinion, in not emulating Winston 
Churchill at the very moment they took office. Winston 
Churchill, you will remember, after replacing the Labor Party 
in England, announced to the House of Commons that his 
Conservative Party had developed a program of remedial 
legislation and remedial policies. He said that some of the 
medicine will be unpleasant to take but, he cautioned, when 
yow take it remember that I didn't cause the sickness, the 
Socialists did. I think the Eisenhower administration missed 
an opportunity to make that crystal-clear on January 20th. 
It didn't do so. And then a very able man, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Benson, went up to St. Paul, Minnesota, a 
month or two ago and he made a very learned and capable 
economic dissertation, on the economics of farm policy. It 
was a good speech but its timing wasn't very good because 
it occurred at a time when the livestock industry was in semi- 
panic and when livestock prices were declining with great 
rapidity. So that a great many of these livestock men with 
bank loans whose equities were being wiped out by these 
daily fluctuations weren't in a mood to hear this dispassionate 
and learned discussion. 

After the rather bad reception of this good speech, Secre- 
tary Benson did learn something from the experience of 
Winston Churchill and he has subsequently, in going around 
the country, pointed out the fact that this downward read- 
justment in farm prices had been going on for some two 
years, even though the rate of decline may have been acceler- 
ated in recent months. 

On top of that, we have had a very far-reaching liquidation 
of commodity prices since the highpoint of 1950, not only 
farm commodities but other raw materials as well, so that if 
you look at the commodity price situation and ask about the 
readjustment, you might with some propriety be asked, which 
one, the one we have been through, or are you referring to 
something that may be ahead? We have been having seg- 
ment by segment in the national economy, a whole series of 
readjustments in recent years. Textiles are an illustration, 
and there have been a whole sezies of them—the radio indus- 
try, and certain hard white goods, notably refrigerators, and 
various other industries. Up to now we have been fortunate 
in getting these corrections in a series rather than getting all 
of them simultaneously, because while particular industries 
were down the total economy was up, aided and abetted by 
booms in steel and certain other metals, which in turn were 
stimulated not only by the high civilian buying but also by 
the expanding armament program. 
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Right now, as we get into the middle of 1953, there is 
a considerable amount of debate among economic savants in 
and out of government as to the wisdom of the new admini- 
stration in attempting to deliver on some of its campaign 
promises, especially in the financial and in the economic field 
One of the promises of ending the mess in Washington was 
that we would change our fiscal and our monetary policies. 
As a matter of fact, the basic monetary policy was already in 
process of change before the election, because the govern- 
ment had gone about as far as it could in the cheap money 
inflationary campaign and it had met resistance considerably 
more than a year before the election, so that the type of 
correction was already under way by agreement of the Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury. 

But on top of that agreement, which the new administra- 
tion has accelerated, resulting in a very sharp run-up in in- 
terest rates and the accompanying decline in high grade bond 
prices, on top of that. the administration is making some 
effort to deliver on its promise to give further relief to the 

urchasing power of the dollar through better federal house- 
Lepien, That is by reducing the total expenditures of the 
Federal Government through bringing the budget into bal- 
ance and getting the anti-inflationary effect of so doing. As 
I said, there is a widespread quiet debate going on among 
economic savants as to the wisdom of this. For example, one 
articulate group is saying that the Treasury under Secretary 
Humphrey has made a major blunder in raising interest rates 
too rapidly and that the correction occurs at the time there is 
a private business boom and when the business demand for 
credit is very high, and they argue it would have been better 
for him to have deferred the refunding of federal debt until 
a little later in the cycle when, as they put it, business will be 
at a somewhat lower level, and where business will be making 
smaller demands on financial-institutions for loans and other 
credit. 

Well, the answer that the administration stalwarts give 
to this type of criticism is that this is an ideal time to carry 
out the correction, the anti-inflationary correction, because it 
can be done with relatively little human distress, with rela- 
tively little visible social hardship, and that the time to do it, 
they argue, is now when there is full employment, even a 
labor shortage, and when business generally is proceeding at 
a high level, and that to defer such action until later and 
then to apply the brakes of deflation at a time when business 
may already be trending downward would be to accelerate the 
decline by increasing the fears of businessmen and investors. 
So we are right in the middle of that argument right now.* 


And I say that we had better make up our minds as to where 
we want to go and what our objectives are. Certainly you 
can't reduce the budget without stepping on some toes, the 
toes of some special interests. Certainly you can't end the 
long years of inflationary monetary policy along the lines laid 
down by the late John Maynard Keynes, the British econ- 
omist, without stepping on the toes of some special interests 
who benefited from the artificially low interest rates. The New 
Deal and the Fair Deal created vested interests in the special 
privileges they created. If we want to undo some of that, 
the process is partially painful and if we are fortunate enough 
to be able to do it at the top of a business boom when there 
is full employment, and if we can get away with it and ac- 
complish it in time, I think that is extremely advantageous. 
And what the Eisenhower administration appears to be doing 
at the moment is taking a leaf from the book of the late Paul 
M. Warburg, the father of the Federal Reserve system, who 


*Subsequently on June 24, 1953, the Federal Reserve announced a 
relaxation of reserve requirements of member banks. 
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many years ago gave some sage advice on the type of prob 
lem we are now facing. He said the way to avoid a bust is 
to sit on the bulge during a boom. That's what the adminis- 
tration is doing now. And if we want them to do it, let's put 
up with some disorderliness temporarily in the bond pled 
and with some episodes in the stock market, because those 
consequences necessarily flow from a reversal of trend. 

This subject is of importance to many besides financial 
technicians and financial authorities. As a matter of fact, it 
bears not only on your industry, and all industry, but on 
the very survival of this republic. Because you know and I 
know, in the major strategy of the Kremlin they have been 
biding their time, wishfully thinking that in due course they 
would be aided in their objectives by what they regard as a 
bust in the United States. Four or five years ago the econ- 
omist Varga, head of the Soviet Institute of Economics, was 
dealing with this subject in a new textbook and he expressed 
very mild reservations to the party line thesis that we were 
on the verge of a bust in the United States. He pointed out 
there were factors of population growth over here, there 
were new techniques a technologies and various other 
factors to which he called attention, which didn't indicate 
that a bust in the United States was in the immediate offing 
Well, in the Soviet Union you can't buck the party line 
They immediately unfrocked the economist Varga, and they 
shot his Institute of Economics from under him. The fact 
that he is right so far—like the man falling out of the Wool- 
worth Building—didn't help him. 


You remember that one. The man fell off the 60th story 
‘of the Woolworth Building and when he got down to the 
48th floor somebody said, “How are you?’ and he said, 
“Well, I'm all right so far.’ Well, Varga is all right so far, 
but he had already lost his job and been liquidated. 

Over here we were in a happier condition under the New 
Deal and Fair Deal. We could criticize public officials and tell 


them what we thought about them. This is a privilege not 
enjoyed in all parts of the world. In fact, in a Sesate with a 
Communist sympathizer at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences during the administration of the piano player from 
Missouri, I took offense when this Communist attacked our 
President, and I said :n rebuttal when I got up, We Americans 
reserve that privilege to ourselves. 

So I say that this effort to put our house in order, this 
effort to deal constructively with such technical matters as the 
balancing of the budget, restoration of a free money market, 
and this whole effort to relate the high cost of preparedness 
and defense to our total economic position, all of these efforts 
bear importantly on the major issue of our times, which is 
survival against the competition of aggressive Communism. 
Because if we are going to neglect these things, if we are going 
to neglect the foundations for our national prosperity, if we 
are going to say, Well, we're all right so far, why bother 
with a fiscal or monetary policy so long as we have full em- 
ployment; if we are going to emulate the logic of the man 
falling out of the Woolworth Building and use that as our 
yardstick for political economy in this country, then of course 
we are falling in with the plans of the Communists, who are 


’ awaiting an imminent bust. Of course you know the Marxist 


theory is that capitalism is just a series of booms and busts 

The interesting thing is that the demagogues who were 
predicting a bust were the same ones who were advocating 
types of domestic legislation and types of economic and poli 
tical controls, types of fiscal policy, which were piling up mal- 
adjustments, which were the very things that would have led 
to a bust. So those that were crying out against the dangers 
were the very ones who were bringing about those conditions. 
So now we are trying to get back on solid ground, and if we 
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do it, and do it without undue social and economic pains and 
not too serious stresses and strains, we will be very fortunate 
indeed. And if we do it we will have strengthened the oppor- 
tunity of the whole free world to survive. 

So I say, gentlemen, the stakes are large and it requires 
an intelligent and thoughtful public opinion in order to do 
the proper thing, such as to dampen down a boom at the 
time when the easiest thing is to say, Well, we're doing all 
right so far. Now that doesn't mean we should relinquish our 
free rights of criticism and adverse comment. I think we 
are all on a spot, particularly those of us who were so vocal 
in criticism of those in charge of the executive end of our 
Federal Government for the 20 years prior to November 4th 
last. The question is asked of us who were critical, did we 
believe what we said, or did we just not like some of the 
former personalities ? 

Gentlemen, if we like the principle of freedom, freedom 
of choice, opportunity of a job-seeker to choose a job, to his 
own liking within the framework of his aptitudes, if we meant 
those things then we must be free in our comments and cri- 
ticisms of our contemporary politicians, as well as those whom 
we liked less. And I think it is better to at least attempt to 
deliver on these promises rather than to take the attitude, 
don't deliver on any of them because they involve change and 
this change may be difficult to take. 

There is a good deal of explanation going on as to the 
timing of tax relief. They are now saying they didn’t mean 
quite what the headlines appeared to be saying during the 
campaign. But, they say, we are scheduling tax relief. The 
Truman administration did that. Legislation passed by the 
previous Congress, during the Truman administration, puts a 
terminal date on the excess profits tax at June 30th, this 
month. It also puts a terminal date on the last layer of in- 
creases in the personal income taxes as of January Ist next. 
And the modified plan of the Eisenhower administration is 
to let those two types of changes, one directly affecting the 
individual and the other affecting the corporation, take place 
simultaneously in January. That may be good politics. It 
is also appeasing demagoguery, because it gives aid and com- 
fort to those who distinguish between the tax burden that 
falls on individuals and the tax burden that falls on business. 
To me, business is merely an intermediary which takes funds 
from its customers and repays them to meet various costs, 
including costs of government. So that I think it is a snare 
and a delusion to give the public the impression that there 
is some relief to them if taxes are diverted from them to the 
corporation, hiding the basic truth that they are the customers 
of the corporations and they provide the companies with funds 
to meet ome But that is a minor matter and we are not 
looking for perfection. It is important, however, that we 
should think straight on these matters. 

The other reduction that the Eisenhower administration is 
advocating is a deferment of the proposed increase in the 
payroll taxes for old age benefits under the Social Security 
Act. Well, that is also to give visible relief rather than real 
relief. As a matter of fact, if time permitted I would argue 
that the whole system of collecting taxes for old age benefits 
under Social Security is fallacious. The fund that we have 
isn't large enough to cover the accrued actuarial liabilities of 
those of us who are getting old and who will later be col- 
lecting at age 65, but who at present are merely paying in. The 
fund isn't large enough for that. And in the second place, 
the fund isn't there. The taxes were collected, the government 
used the fund for operating expenses of government and put 
in government bonds. Former President Hoover when he 
was on the Hoover Commission, at a private luncheon said 
that that system reminds him of a postmaster whose wife 
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came to ask for clemency for him after he had been sent to 
Fort Leavenworth Prison. It seems that she was arguing that 
her husband had led a good clean moral life up to the time 
of this one incident. And then she said, When he took the 
money out of the postal till he had no intent to steal because 
he put back his own 1.0.U. That is what we have been 
doing with the Social Security fund. We have been taking 
out cash and putting back government 1.0.U.'s. I think we 
can dispense with it and put the whole thing on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. 

But the point I want to make is that even this new admin- 
istration, dedicated as it is to ending the mess in Washington, 
is feeling some obligation to temper economics with political 
considerations, and while that is all right perhaps, let us at 
least be aware of it. I think there was a very fortuitous de- 
velopment a fortnight ago when the two outstanding business 
organizations in the country, the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
declined to go along with the administration on deferring the 
excess profits tax repeal for six months. I think it was a good 
thing, saa it was somewhat of an answer to the demagogic 
statement in sume political circles that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was a tool of business and too close to some 
businesses. I think it is good to have some honest differences. 

But as to the merits of the dispute, I can’t quite go along 
with Secretary Humphrey, for whom I have great admiration, 
who said that the excess profits was a vicious tax but let's 
keep it for another six months, because we need the money. 
If that is the gage of our morality, what about the poor fel- 


low who breaks into the bakery shop and steals bread because 
his family is hungry? 

I criticized the position of former Secretary Snyder during 
the previous administration. Congress was considering a codifi- 
cation and re-writing of our tax laws and called on Secretary 
Snyder for his opinion. Secretary Snyder said, I think there 


are many inequities and maladjustments but I think this is 
an inauspicious time to do it, we should wait. Well, I think 
it is always propitious to put your house in order, any time 
is a good time to correct maladjustments. And now I think 
is even a worse time, because since then we have had the 
Korean war and the burden of rearmament. I think when 
you withhold honest criticism you are weakening your friends 
and strengthening your enemies. I think we should be ob- 
jective with the Eisenhower administration, try to hold them 
in line, and at the same time lend our efforts to education of 
the public on the things that should be done to put our house 
in order. 

If we do that, then what? If we get off the artificial eco- 
nomic stilts on which we have been walking for a long time, 
if we do remove from the minds of businessmen and the 
workers and the public generally the disturbing realization 
that we are up on stilts and some day have to come down, it 
seems to me then we lay the basis for a period of general 
development and progress based on the creative achievements 
of invention, of science and engineering. And I learned a 
good deal this morning by attending your session about how 
you have improved technologically in the oil industry, and 
I understand General Thompson will have more to say about 
it tonight, especially as it affects our ally in the South, Texas. 
I understood him to say in the press conference this morning 
when they started control of production they were getting 
about 20 per cent of the potential out, and, he said, today 
they are getting close to 80 per cent. So I think in taking the 
larger view of the job ahead ‘economically, and for survival 
in the tense world in which we live, that our hope is in the 
techniques, the technologies, the methods that we have tested 
and found to be successful and have found to be productive, 
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and I think that we should stop this pscho-neurosis of ques- 
tioning the elements of strength in our national life and in 
our economic setup, and wondering sort of childishly and in 
an immature way whether these primitive peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain have developed something new and superior ? 


I think if we had a full flow of information from behind 
the Iron Curtain that we would have much more confidence 
in our own strength. I think the censorship they have set up 
has been largely to keep us uninformed about their serious 
weaknesses. I don't belittle the fact that they have the atom 
bomb and that they have many divisions, but I do regard 
their technique of economic organization as primitive, as 
compared with ours. And I think it is important that we 
should face the future in our domestic problems and in our 
international problems, with courage and with knowledge and 
with belief in the things that we do and the philosophies and 
principles that we pursue, and I think that as we do that and 
as we proceed consistently toward our objective, that we have 
reason to be hopeful concerning the future. 


I believe that we haven't begun to skim the surface in the 
yields and the dividends that technology will produce in the 
future. I think everytime we have obstacles in the form 
of artificially high costs, either labor costs or tax costs, that 
they spur us on, they spur on the creative element in science 
and invention to offset those handicaps with less wasteful 
methods and more productive techniques. And in your own 
oil industry, in my opinion, the reason that the long term fore- 
casts of shortages of oil have failed of fulfilment has been 
that always they are based on the error that we were in a 
static situation, and the future would be frozen to the present. 
But you have belied all the pessimistic predictions by the 
dynamic improvements and technological advances that you 
have made. And it is along those avenues that our strength 
lies, it is along those avenues that our hope in the future 
lies, it is along those avenues that we can proceed confidently 
through the readjustments that may be ahead. 

And those of us who put our own houses in order—our 
corporate houses and our personal houses—can face these 
temporary adjustments with less timidity and more realism 
than those who are out on a limb, counting on perpetual gifts 
from politicians in the form of cheap money stimulants and 
other special favors. 

It seems to me that long term planning can be carried on 
with much greater confidence from a bedrock of sound fiscal 
and monetary policies, and that those must be supplemented 
by an intangible which is just as important. I think one of 
the benefits of the change to which I refer, the change of 
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administration in Washington, has been the armistice in the 
20 year old struggle for power between the private enter- 
prise system and the political system. We now have in charge 
of the executive branch of the Federal Government men of 
various capacities who believe in the private enterprise system 
and who believe in the private property system. And that 
makes for an inner unity of a type which we haven't enjoyed 
for many years. Those who are close to the picture find a 
difference in attitude in even some of the government bureaus, 
and the attitudes will change even more as some of the per- 
sonnel changes. 

So I think that in looking at the job ahead, we should know 
that if we stick to the framework of our institutions, of our 
free market institutions, of our free choice institutions, if we 
put our bets on science and invention, if we rely on cost- 
reducing techniques through the elirnination of economic 
waste, then we can go through the transition that may be 
ahead. And in the coming pertod—as I said at the beginning 
of my talk, in the coming period, which is going to be more 
competitive, there will be a new accent on selling. 

In the coming period, with the break-even point of many 
companies extremely high due to high labor costs, high tax 
costs, and other factors, we won't have the flexibility that we 
had in some previous adjustment periods, and you can't in 
such a situation cut yourself into the black through elimina- 
tion of petty waste, if you are going to have a shrinkage of 
volume. In order to get your unit costs under control, it 
seems to me a certain optimum level of business volume is 
essential, and that means in my opinion a new accent on 
selling, a new accent on creative merchandising, a new em- 
phasis on the socially useful fellow who can woo an order 
from the customer. Because if you lose the economies of 
quantity production, the ability to spread your overhead and 
your capital costs over a large number of units, you are licked 
in the adjustment period. 

So I foresee new sights on promotional effort, including 
advertising, merchandising, and all of the promotional arts. 
And I think we are going to shift our gears for a while from 
the production specialist to the distribution specialist, and in 
that process we are going to rediscover the customer, the 
human being whose free decision sets the tempo for volume of 
employment and volume of economic activity, and we are 
going to learn to say, “Thank you,” to the customer again, 
instead of, “You're damned lucky to get one.’ And I think 
that is all to the good. Because in a more competitive situa- 
tion the fit will survive, some of the hangers-on will be 
eliminated, but the economy as a whole will go upward and 
onward. 


Can--and Should--Farmers Stand on 
Their Own Feet 


WANT NO MORE FAVORS THAN ANYONE ELSE GETS 
By WHEELER McMILLEN, Editor-in-Chief, Farm Journal 
Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, July 3, 1953 


I like it because it reaches into the very fundamentals 

of the American system, and touches sharply into the 
Amercan future. 

The questiof, “Can—and should—farmers stand on their 

own feet?’ clearly is double-barrelled. If in any degree it 

kicks back you will recognize that as merely a trait not un- 


Vii program committee chose this question. I like it. 


known to double-barrelled weapons. 

The answer is yes. 

Although I have now offered this unqualified answer to 
both barrels of the question, you will, I am sure, permit me 
to analyze the question further and to discuss the answer. 
(Otherwise I shall have no speech!) 

Through long periods in the history of American agricul- 
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ture, farmers have yearned for the privilege of standing on 
their own feet. They have felt so many other heels trampling 
on their toes, that to have enjoyed the exclusive use of their 
own feet to support no other bodies than their own would 
have appealed to them as an almost Utopian condition. 

No generation of farmers since this nation was formed has 
enjoyed unalloyed or uninterrupted prosperity. Depressions, 
difhculties and adversities have been common experiences 
for farmers in even greater variety, 1 believe it is fair to say, 
than those which have appeard in business history. As 
producers of basic raw materials, farmers have been subjected 
to all the real and all the artificial fluctuations of markets, 
world and domestic. They have contended first-hand with 
all the vagaries of weather and of nature in other manifesta- 
tions. They have been a multitude in number, and until recent 
decades seldom organized for any effective common action. 
Unrestricted competition has been the rule of agriculture, 
generally encouraged by policies of government over a century 
and a half, and usually welcomed by the farmers themselves. 

As the nineteenth century advanced, millions of new acres 
were opened to cultivation and millions of new farmers sought 
homes and opportunity. Industry was not yet ready to employ 
the fast-increasing population of free America. Farmers pro- 
duced billions of new wealth. Their grain was shipped abroad 
to pay for new capital for our industrial expansion. Their 
long hours of toilsome labor, the hard work of their women, 
and the ery fertility of their fields went into paying off the 
Civil War debt and into launching the nation’s industrial ex- 
pansion. As population rose some farmers prospered by the 
rise in the value of their lands; only the ablest became well. 
to-do solely from what they produced. But the nation grew 
greater and stronger because of the abundant foodstuffs and 
the gains from the surpluses which were sold abroad. 

Cheap food from the hard-farmed fields subsidized the 
growth of American cities. If in these later years a little tax 
money from the cities has been paid in subsidies to farmers, 
it represents only historical justice in one sense, although the 
repayment comes too late to recompense those farmers who 
did most to build the cities 

Because fewer individual units were involved, business 
was able to organize to advantage long before farmers were 
able to get together to defend themselves. And business was 
not always as scrupulously fair as it finds it profitable to be 
in these more honest times. 

Farmers suffered from the costs of transportation, from 
the tolls taken by dealers in their crops and [ porny from the 
interest rates demanded when they required credit, from the 
charges made for goods they had to buy, and felt themselves 
unequally benefitted by the tariffs. These are a few of the 
things farmers of the past had in mind when they considerd 
that others were trampling on agricultural toes to such an 
extent that a farmer was never sure that he could find room 
for himself to stand on his own feet. I shall in a moment 
refer to some similar situations that are not of the past but 
of the present. 

The ten years just behind us have constituted the most 
prosperous decade American farmers have ever experienced. 
Some people have displayed the bad taste to appear to be 
shocked that a few farmers have been able to own fine cars, 
to build air-conditioned homes or to travel first-class at home 
and abroad. I ¢an think of no good reason why those who 
produce the basic necessities of life should not enjoy, if they 
can earn it, as high a standard of living as those who deal 
in or process farm products or those who provide any other 
goods or services for which the public will pay. 

Both among farmers and among city people the causes 
of this prosperity have not been correctly understood. 
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Because the period of agricultural well-being has coincided 
with a period laies which government has engeged in new 
and ee activities in the field of farm policy, 
tremendous efforts have been made to make it appear that 
agricultural prosperity has been caused primarily, if not solely, 
by the government's agricultural policies. 

Federal intervention in the farm field began in 1930 and 
was enormously expanded after 1933. Nevertheless, farm in- 
come displayed no important improvement until 1939 when 
war erupted in Europe and defense programs were initiated 
here. Meanwhile serious droughts had depleted some of the 
carry-overs which had been depressing prices. 

The imperious necessities of war provided the first great 
stimulus to farm prosperity. The inflation which accompanied 
and followed war benefitted farmers to some temporary extent 
and added illusory qualities to the genuine advances. With 
new money in hand, farmers took rapid advantage of the ex- 
traordinary progress in power, in mechanics and in new scien- 
tific methods. Nature blessed the whole decade over nearly 
all of agricultural America with magnificently productive 
weather. Military and industrial demands drained manpower 
from the farms and not only compelled higher efficiency per 
man, but brought the natural greater rewards per man. 
Foreign markets primed by dollars from the United States 
Treasury added to demand. And then, during the entire 
period, the American population unexpectedly grew at un- 
precedented rates. 

Not the farm policies of government—unless you count 
war a government policy—but the combination of various 
forces account for the highest degree of prosperity in agricul- 
tural history; a combination that includes defense preparations, 
war, weather, inflation, remarkable new tools provided by 
science and invention, and a great population growth. 

With this background, let's return to our question and take 
the second barrel first. Should farmers stand on their own 
feet? 

Can the true doctrine of America and the true genius of 
our people justify any negative answer to such an inquiry? 
Grover Cleveland undoubtedly expressed that doctrine accur- 
ately when he said that “though the people support the 
Government, the Government should not support the people.” 

To provide for the common defense and to maintain domes- 
tic ae are the only two indispensable functions of govern- 
ments. Few governments, however, have ever been restrained 
from engaging in other endeavors. They afford a convenient 
instrumentality to hasten all sorts of accomplishments which 
are anticipated, by their proponents at least, to be in the 
national interest. 

The United States government has used the money and 
credit of the people to subsidize railroads, marine shipping 
and air lines, want transportation improvements have 
assumed to be valuable to all the people. It has subsidized 
reclamation projects on the theory that the whole nation bene- 
fits. It has maintained tariffs to encourage good wages and 
high employment in domestic production. It has granted tax 
concessions and guaranteed profits for production of defense 
requirements. It has used the federal power to establish wage 
minimums and to strengthen the bargaining position of 
organized labor. It has subsidized the construction of 
dams for purposes of power, navigation and flood con- 
trol. It has subsidized citizens over 65 with so-called 
“social security.” It has subsidized foreign governments with 
immense funds in the hope of buying friendships. All these 
measures have been authorized by the people through their 
representatives in Congress. All are presumably somehow 
in the national interest. In each of these instances an excep- 
tion has to some degree been made to the dictum that “though 
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the people support the Government, the Government should 
not support the people.’ The people and the interests involved 
in these matters have not been expected to ‘stand on their 
own feet.” 

Now, what has government done at public expense and 
presumably in the nation’s interest for those citizens engaged 
in farming? Primarily three things. 

Over the years government has spent relatively small 
amounts annually for agricultural research and education. 
It is generally accepted that these expenditures have returned 
multiplied national wealth. They may have something to do 
with the fact that the non-farming American spends a lesser 
percentage of his income for food than the citizen of any 
other land. 

During the past two decades government has spent much 
larger sums in the popular cause of soil conservation. The 
soil is esteemed as a major national asset. There ate many, 
including many farmers, who believe that those who own the 
soil should bear full responsibility for its conservation. The 
principal farm organizations and the Department of Agricul. 
ture this spring advocated a decisive reduction in the expendi- 
tures for conservation payments to farmers. In defiance of 
these agricultural voices, the Congress voted to appropriate 
$195 millions, which was $55 millions more than the “taper- 
ing off" amount that had been asked. 

Then government has undertaken by various methods to 
engage in a highly controversial endeavor to support the prices 
of certain storable farm products. Currently the controversy 
centers upon whether the levels of support should stand at 
90% of parity or higher, or whether they should range 
flexibly along somewhat lower levels. The case for price sup- 
ports resembles the case for minimum wages. When one 


considers the far-reaching impact of crashing price levels in 
wheat and cotton, in terms of business psychology and effect 
upon both buying and upon employment, certainly something 


can be said for price supports at levels high enough to en- 
courage economic stability if they are not so high as to lead 
to production for storage and sale to government, rather than 
in response to market needs. 

I have already remarked that the two largest farm organiza- 
tions demanded, with less than complete success, that the 
appropriation for soi! conservation payments be sharply re- 
duced. The large body of farmers whom they represent are 
evidently prepared to assume more of their own soil conserva- 
tion costs and believe they should do so. 

Farmers are sharply divided on the matter of high or low 
price supports, or none at all. The leading organized farm 
groups oppose high supports and favor flexible programs at 
a moderate level. 

High supports tend to perpetuate the condition they pre- 
tend to remedy because they encourage continued ana added 
production of the problem commodities. 

They tempt farmers to produce for the guaranteed price, 
rather than to venture into desirable, but less certain alterna- 
tive production. 

They can be applied only to the storable crops and prod- 
ucts, and therefore deflect natural economic tendencies to 
turn from commodities in over-supply to others for which 
there is greater demand. 

When applied to feedstuffs such as corn and the other 
grains, and to cottonseed meal, they put the feed-buying 
farmers in the dairy and poultry industries at a disadvantage 
in their costs and in their relationships to consumers. 

They burden the treasury with unpredictable costs and dis- 
courage consumers from buying. 

They choke off foreign markets. 
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As in the rivalry between rayon and cotton and between 
butter and margarine they encourage competitive products. 

They lead eventually, as we see again this year, to the pros- 
pect of acreage allotments, marketing quotas, and such further 
interventions of governmental power. 

The worst that can be said against high support prices, 
however, is simply that they can not in the long run work to 
the advantage of farmers, nor to the national advantage. This 
year, after twenty years of price tinkering in agriculture, the 
basic problem remains much as it stood when the tinkering 
began. 

Moreover, price supports in national policy tend to divert 
attention from the fact that prices are but one factor toward 
attaining the real agricultural objective, which is a decent farm 
income. Costs and volume of output are factors in farm in- 
come and quite as important as prices. 

The question as to whether farmers should stand on their 
own feet arises primarily, I take it, from the two points, con- 
servation payments and price supports. 

One may readily ask in return how much the national 
interest justifies these policies. Are they as much in the in- 
terest of all the people as any or all of the long list of non- 
agricultural subsidies which I have mentioned? If so, per- 
haps they are equally well justified. 

In saying that farmers should stand on their own feet, 
I speak in the belief that government should do no more in 
any field, in any behalf, nor for any group nor any section 
than it has to do. I believe that agriculture and every other 
recipient of subsidies should stand alike upon their own 
merits. If there are to be subsidies at all, let them be forth- 
coming only when the national interest can be shown to suffer 
without their payment. 

Since government aid extends to so many groups besides 
farmers, one must now also ask when farmers should stand 
on their own feet? The only fair answer to that is obvious— 
whenever everybody else is compelled to stand on Ais own 
feet ! 

The other barrel of our double question can be discussed 
more briefly. Can farmers stand on their own feet? If we 
return to the fundamentals of living, we need only ask a few 
questions. Is a man who holds a fair equity in the house over 
his head likely to be deprived of shelter? Is a man who 
raises food or has at his door the means to raise food likely 
to starve? Long after the bread lines stretch around city 
blocks and relief rolls overwhelm the treasuries, farmers will 
be getting along after their fashion and continuing to produce 
new wealth. 

As agriculture is now organized, with the cost items reck- 
oned in cash as never before, farmers will suffer in any de- 
pression much the same as any other business men. If for 
any reason the experience of the nineteen twenties should be 
repeated, when agriculture was depressed while the cities 
prospered, the less efficient farmers will give up and seek 
industrial employment. 

That will only continue further a process which has been 
going on since our national beginnings. Once 90% of Ameri- 
cans farmed. The proportion declined to 50%, to 30% and 
now has fallen to 15%. No doubt the numbers engaged in 
agriculture will decline still further. As the census counts 
farms, one-third of the total number of farms now produces 
80% of the farm output; one-third produces 16% of the 
farm output, and the last third produces only 4% of the out- 
put. Obviously that last one-third of farms represents people 
who already have more than one foot over in industry or 
some non-agricultural employment, and the same must be 
true of many from the middle third of farms that produces 
only 16% of the output. Instead of having 15% of our 
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people engaged in farming, we shall perhaps see that propor- 
tion fall to 12% or 10% or even below that figure. 

It is a mere parenthetical fantasy that prompts me to won- 
der what could happen if the number of farmers continued 
to decline until only one were: left. Only one man raising 
the food while a couple hundred million people waited for 
him to deliver their three meals a day! I can only fancy how 
tenderly his welfare would be nurtured, and how deep would 
be the concern as to whether he could stand on his own feet! 

The one outstanding reason for asserting that farmers can 
stand on their own feet, shortly if not immediately, lies in this 
fact of population growth. Every 12 seconds agriculture 
is getting a new customer for about 1600 pounds of food a 
year. Every three months American farmers have added to 
their market about as many new consumers as now live in 
this city of San Francisco. More than two million new mouths 
each year clamor to be fed three times a day. We are now 
160 million Americans, with the 200 million mark not far in 
the future. These new customers bring into the country with 
them no new land to farm. 

Consequently the old problems of surplus which have 
plagued agriculture in recent times are passing problems. The 
nation will before long be more concerned with whether 
farmers can produce enough than because they occasionally 
produce too much of certain crops. 

Meanwhile we do face some agricultural problems that are 
acute in the immediate present. Among them are perplexities 
of great difficulty, compounded by the harvest of past errors. 
The transition from unsound and ineffective programs to 
sound and constructive policies will have to be made gradually. 
If you are dropped into the middle of a swamp, you can't 
expect to get out except by taking a step at a time. We hope 
there will be enough patience. 

Scientific research, some by government and much by in- 
dustry, already has greatly improved the profits of agriculture. 
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Invention and engineering, power instead of muscles, new 
equipment and better methods, have made great contribu- 
tions. New uses have been found for farm products and 
many more are on the way. New crops, if research seeks 
them out, will be found to take over some of the acres that 
now grow surplus wheat and cotton and some of the acres 
that are not profitable in any crop now known. The combina- 
tion of growing markets and constantly increasing efficiency 
will inevitably make the American farmer one of the envied 
entrepreneurs of his country. 

You have asked a question, and I have sought to answer 
it as clearly as 1 know how. I am sure I speak for the vast 
majority of farmers in saying that they do want no more 
special favors from government than anyone else gets, and if 
no one gets any they are quite willing to receive none. In the 
last analysis, then, the completeness of my answers may be 
measured by how one distinguishes between what is the 
national interest and what is a special favor. If you see what 
looks like a special favor attached to a farmer, before you 
worry too much about it, look to see whether anything of the 
kind may eee from your own pocket or from those 
of your friends. 

By and large, through the history of the United States, and 
despite the temptations which many have accepted in these 
recent years, no classes of Americans have stood more sturdily 
on their own feet than have the farmers of America. No 
majority has stood more hard work and hard going. No group 
can claim to have kept better the faith in his individual 
dignity and in the rightness of individual dignity and in the 
rightness of individual freedom. As the producers of life's 
basic necessities of food and fiber, farmers have never failed 
their essential task. I bespeak for them the applause to which 
they are entitled, the hint sat which they have fully earned, 
and the future prosperity which I have no doubt the decades 
ahead will bring. 
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tives Club, distinguished guests: I suppose I have 

been a long time coming, but it is generally known 
that I was detained, either by an industrialist or a federal 
judge 

As I look back on those numerous detentions through the 
years, | am not right now clear as to how they all came out 
At least, however, I am happy that time and circumstances 
have permitted me to be your guest at this magnificent meeting 
of your great Club. The Executives’ Club of Chicago is one 
of the nation’s great forums, and it has been made so by the 
interest in public and national affairs, by the vigor and ability 
of its members, their mobility of thought and their desires 
constantly to break new ground in the affairs of the nation 
and of the world. So I come here today by invitation and 
with gratification that circumstances have permitted me to come 
on this occasion. I am delighted at your hospitality. I shall 
speak to you merely as a fellow American. 

I am particularly happy to see present here today so many 
of the towering figures of one of our great basic industries 
the coal industry—-whom I have valued as friends and ad- 
versaries, wise counsellors and earnest men who have been 
constantly working through the years to make a contribution 


M: PRESIDENT, officers and members of the Execu- 


not only to their own personal well-being but to the public 
weals. As I look upon them here today and greet them, I am 
happy to think that they have honored me with their at- 
me at this luncheon, to join with us in any discussion 
which may ensue, affecting those problems that are so im- 
portant to every American. 


A Vira. INDUSTRY 


The coal industry, by the way—if I may just say a word 
in passing—is a great, basic industry, representing a vast 
investment operating and contributing to our welfare in many 
states. It performs one of the greatest public services of any 
industry or any segment of our population in times of national 
emergency. In two World Wars it has expanded its produc- 
tion to meet all of the extra domestic requirements, incident 
to war and preparations for war. And in addition it has been 
able to furnish enough coal to the allies of our nation to keep 
their economies functioning and to permit them to participate 
to the maximum degree in their own war effort. 

In World War I the Bituminous coal industry ‘had more 
than 700,000 men engaged in that enterprise. It expanded its 
production as required. It received no government aid or 
subsidy. Private enterprise performed the job necessary to be 
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performed in a time of national peril. In World War II with 
300,000 less men than during the period of World War I it 
produced some 120,000,000 tons more, during the peak period, 
than it did during the similar period of World War I, showing 
progress, showing increase of productivity, showing high 
efficiency. This is a tribute to the management of the industry, 
to the engineering genius of the industry and to the manpower 
of the industry and the collective bargaining structure that 
made that record possible. All of this was done without the 
cost of a dollar to the American taxpayer at a time when, 
nearly every industry that could claim an element of defense 
was carried, to a greater or lesser degree, at the expense of the 
public treasury—either directly or indirectly. 

It is a tribute to that spirit of America which first created 
this Republic of ours, which cared for it during the intervening 
decades of time and which 1s now charged with the responsi- 
bility of its protection in the future. This is a load and a 
responsibility, by the way, that increases day by day in this time 
of world stress, world cavilling and world confusion. As 
compared with the other countries of the world, the American 
coal mining industry is something of which to be proud. In 
relation to any coal producing country in Europe or elsewhere, 
I might put its accomplishments on a thumb nail basis and 
say that it produces coal at seven times the daily productive 
capacity for each man employed as compared with the old 
world, with a wage structure that is five times as great on a 
daily or weekly basis, at a cost which is only one-third of 
the cost = ton at pithead of these other nations. There's 
the record of the American coal industry. 

The manpower engaged in our bituminous industry is the 
equivalent of the manpower engaged in the coal industry of 
Japan. And while our manpower produced more than 600,- 
000,000 tons in one year, the best that Japan has been able to 
do, with a similar work force, is to produce 36 or 37,000,000 
tons in one year. There's the record of progress! There's the 
record of cooperation! There's the caaaked collective bargain 
ing! The advances in the wage structure and in the living 
standards, the holding down of the unit cost per ton; the re- 
turn to the investor in the industry have been accomplished out 
of the new values inherent in increased productivity per man 


employed. 
To HAVE AND TO HOLD 


I felt that on this occasion and in the presence of these 
distinguished leaders of the coal! industry it was incumbent 
upon me merely to cite those facts in passing. And if it be 
true that during these years the welkin has rung, upon occa- 
sion, with the noises that emanated from our joint conferences 
in the industry when we enthusiastically disagreed upon some 
subject, it has only been the bargaining in the market place 
under a system of free enterprise. And since time first was, the 
right to bargain in the market place and the right to sell or 
not to sell or the right to buy or withhold from buying has 
been inherently one of the privileges of free men. And it is 
one of the basic factors for a continuation of our free enter- 
prise system in our own country. Limit the right of the buyer 
to buy or not to buy, limit the right of the seller to sell or not 
to sell and you strike a blow at the free enterprise system; call 
it what you will: capitalism, investment for profit, whatever 
you want to name it. There is the difference between the more 
absolute forms of government and that scheme of government 
set up in our own country by the fathers of the nation who 
handed it to us as their stewards to see if we could keep what 
they gave us. 

It is inherently true in all the material affairs of life that 
an individual faces two great tasks: First, to acquire something 
or accomplish something; and second, to try to keep it. And 
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that's the obligation upon America today. Can we keep this 
nation of ours? Can we retain free enterprise? Can we offset 
and resist the rising, threatening tide of world Communism? 
Can we resist the tendency in a Republic such as our own, to 
adopt the devices of the more absolute forms of government, 
secking to justify ourselves in so doing that we are saving the 
basic concepts of the Republic? That's the job that we face 
today. 

Like you, and all other Americans, I am concerned with the 
problems of today and the problems that I foresee for to- 
morrow. Free enterprise, our form of government, the Amer- 
ican standard of living, the reward for initiative, ability to 
unlock the secrets of the future through our engineering 
talents, and with the help of our scientists and students, is at 
stake in the free world. In Europe, in Asia, in Africa, in the 
Antipodes, everywhere on the globe there is unrest with an 
expanding population crying for more food, for greater mar- 
kets and a greater place in the sun. And in some respects our 
own country, panel sxe here upon the pinnacle of culture and 
living standards and accomplishments in the material and in 
the scientific world, reminds me of Charles W. Russell's paint 
ing “Waiting a Chinook—The Last of Five Thousand.” | 
think we do not need to be the last of five thousand, providing 
Americans work together in common for the preservation of 
this Republic which we have wrought and these objectives 
which we have obtained and do not divide our strength and 
intensify and compound confusion in our body social, eco 
nomic and politic by constant contention among ourselves and 
the following of altruistic will-o'-the-wisps that lead us no- 
where except into that wilderness of unsolved and more or less 
unsolvable questions that afflict other countries in the world. 


Our COMMON DESTINY 


Who are the Americans of today? The Americans of today 
are the peoples of every segment of our population. They 
don't.all dwell in palaces nor in hovels. They are engaged in 
every enterprise. They are associated together in our vol- 
untary associations for the promotion of their own particular 
enterprise in association with their fellows and under a pre- 
sumed equality before the law. They are the ones who must 
protect our nation in the future. They are the people whose 
sons must fight the wars and whose daughters must nurse the 
maimed and the injured and physical wrecks that come from 
the battlefields. And no segment of our society, no group of 
our citizens has any claim for special consideration in that 
degree; because that’s the duty that falls upon all of us, 
whether we are members of the Executives’ Club, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the American Federation of 
Labor or one of the Railroad Brotherhoods, or whether we 
belong to the Onion Growers Association of Illinois, or the 
Lettuce Growers Association of the Imperial Valley, or the 
Cotton Growers of the South or the Hog Growers of Illinois. 
We have a common destiny, a common welfare, a common 
obligation. And it is incumbent upon all of us to recognize 
the privileges and the rights of others similarly engaged, 
similarly dedicated and similarly resolved to protect the poli- 
tical, social and economic edifice for the coming generations. 

That's one reason why every day I have a matutinal indispo- 
sition that emanates from the nauseous effluvia of that op- 
pressive ,slave statute the Taft-Hartley Act. It's oppressive 
legislation against a segment of our population, equally im- 
portant with any other segment. It's the first step toward 
oppressive government. And some of you who are students 
will recall that Confucius said that oppressive government was 
more to be feared than tigers. I fear oppressive government 
So did the framers of our Constitution fear oppressive govern 
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ment. So did the stewards who maintained that Constitution 
through those decades of time fear oppressive government. 
Errect OF TAFT-HARTLEY Law 

The Taft-Hartley Act makes me a second class citizen be 
cause I represent a labor organization. You know in all con- 
fidence I resist the right of Taft to make me a second class 
citizen. I don't think he has the right, nor has anyone as- 
sociated with him. As an American I don't expect to yield him 
that right. And I represent a lot of people who have author- 
ized me to continue in that attitude. And to put it very con- 
servatively that's what I expect to do. That Taft-Hartley Act 
was designed first to make more difficult the taking of new 
blood into labor unions. Secondly, it contains devices to 
harass those labor unions through the secondary boycott sec- 
tions and the damage suit sections. And thirdly, it was de- 
signed as an instrument to eliminate labor unions in the event 
that we have an_ opportune time for their elimination such as 
another depression. It's punitive. It’s a modern bill of at 
tainder written in modern language to fit modern conditions 
I think it is a detriment and a threat to everything we stand 
for‘in America 

With our expanding economy and with our highly inte- 
grated and complex economy, with 70 per cent of our ex- 
panding population living in urban centers, it is not possible 
for the National Association of Manufacturers or the United 
States Chamber of Commerce or the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government to exercise all of the powers of free citizen- 
ship in America. And it is not possible to dream of the elimi- 
nation of labor unions in America in our form of economy 
and to think at the same time that the Republic will endure 
Those who have read the history of the ancient guilds in the 
Low Countries and in England know that those guilds, which 
reached a position of great influence and public service in the 
stabilization of the economy of those countries, were gradually 
interdicted out of existence by the Taft-Hartleyites of that 
day and age. And those blind adherents of that form of op- 
pressive legislation, who would willingly use and exercise such 
a dreadful weapon upon our modern labor unions today, little 
understand the confusion and chaos that would ensue in eco- 
nomic America were the labor unions to be eliminated as a 
factor in our economic and social enterprise. 

We have a free economy. And our free economy can only 
function so long as our ever-increasing units of production 
find a market for their goods. With productivity per-man- 
employed increasing every day through the genius of our 
scientists and engineers and chemists and management, with 
the total labor force being augmented every year, increasing 
and increasing and increasing the total volume of production 
that awaits shipment to the markets, there is no market for 
those goods except a constantly increasing internal market 
within the confines of the United States and its insular pos- 
sessions. The world has never been able to take from our 
shores more than 6 or 8 per cent of our manufactured and 
fabricated commodities. It's never been able to take more than 
10 per cent of our agricultural products. This, conversely, 
means that we have to establish buying power in our own 
country sufficient to move that volume of goods so that fac- 
tories may work and dividends be paid and buying power be 
kept up in the market place so that the ever increasing quantity 
of goods will find a natural usage. 

How does this come about? It comes about through the 
natural and inherent checks and balances in our economic sys- 
tem. They are just as essential to stability in our land as are 
the checks and balances inherent in our political system, repre- 
sented by the legislative, judicial and executive branches of 
government, 
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CAUSE OF DEPRESSIONS 


The checks and balances in our economy are the labor 
unions, with collective bargaining power; the voluntary as- 
sociations—such as the cooperative agency, the onion grower, 
the hog grower, and whatever form of voluntary association 
people utilize to bargain in the modern way to achieve buying 

wer and maintain a standard of living, to go on with the 
dreams that Americans dream. You know what happened in 
1929. From 1923 on, we had an era of intense productivity, 
manufacturing productivity. The volume of our output con- 
stantly ee The number gainfully employed increased, 
but we had a weak and futile labor movement practically 
limited to the skilled organizations, with the exception, per- 
haps, of part of the mining industry. 

And labor lacked collective bargaining power in those years 
from 1922 to 1929, where production and output was con- 
stantly increasing the buying power of that part of the popula- 
tion gainfully employed, and subsidiary thereto, those pro- 
fessionally and clerically employed. It was not keeping pace 
with the production, and the inevitable happened. Orders to 
ship goods slowed up and men were laid off. Community buy- 
ing power dropped, and we had a depression. The great 
productive machine started to move in reverse, and as un- 
employment became intensified and buying power continuous- 
ly dro ped off, a crisis occurred in our country that took us 
long, long years to resolve and from which to escape. It was 
only by artificial stimulation superinduced by certain govern- 
ment action in the thirties that we finally were able to start the 
great production machine in the other direction. 

That is what caused the depression of 1929. Listen to the 
economists all you will, read all the treatises that you care 
to read; and the inescapable conclusion of those who lived 
through that period and who understand something about the 
integration ppt American economy—it will add up simply 
that the buying power of the American people was insuff- 
cient to buy that 90 per cent of our production which we 
couldn't export; and that the inevitable happened. 

What of tomorrow? What of tomorrow? Our nation now 
has to learn whether or not it can operate under a peacetime 
economy. We have all had more or less of an easy way in 
recent years as far as any material questions are concerned, 
because we have had the artificial stimulation of our economy 
and its business enterprises through the vast sums being spent 
by the gevernment for indulging in war or preparation for 
war, and for the rehabilitation of stricken peoples. The only 
thing that stopped America from going into a tailspin, in 
reverse, has been the fact that we have given away, under 
our foreign policy, billions and billions of dollars worth of 
American output that otherwise would have piled up in our 
factory warehouses. 


PEACETIME ECONOMY 


But what happens when peace comes, if peace comes? 
What happens when rehabilitated peoples no longer need 


our free goods but are engaged in production and manufac- 
ture on their own account, and are seeking markets the world 
over with their particular outputs ? 

Those of you who have outlets in South America now know 
that the South American trade is shrinking as far as America 
is concerned. You know the competition is getting keener 
in world markets, and that the export of goods from Amer- 
ican enterprises abroad—with the exception of a few mass- 
production industries, all specialized heavy-equipment in- 
dustries—-is constantly shrinking, bringing home again, 
how are you going to keep up buying power in America 
under peacetime conditions when, at the same time, you pass 
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oppressive labor statutes like the Taft-Hartley Act, designed 
to weaken, disintegrate and, mayhap, in the end, destroy these 
great economic devices? 

You know, we have been spending money to hire people 
the world over to oppose Communism, and the answer is, of 
course, that you can't hire a man to oppose an idea in which 
he may believe, and expect him to work for half the job, any 
longer than you pay him. Meaning—what happens when you 
quit paying him? 

World Communism is on the march. It is prevalent in 
South America, which is in our own hemisphere, and where 
the policies we have followed have been stupid as far as the 
material welfare of America is concerned. South America 
isn't buying goods in American markets, with American dol- 
lars, if she can buy those goods more cheaply in the Medi- 
terranean or the Baltic or in Asia. 

Last year—1952—Brazil, a great, free South American 
nation, failed by $236,000,000 to buy as much goods of the 
United States as we bought from Brazil and for which we 
peid her dollars. She took that $236,000,000 and she shopped 
in the cheapened markets of the world—Japan, India, Italy, 
France, the Low Countries, Holland, Germany, the Baltic 
countries and England. She added to that same $300,000,000 
which her importers didn’t pay our exporters, and for which 
we made a loan to Brazil so she could pay our exporters, be 
cause they previously had spent our dollars. 

That makes a deficit on Brazilian trade alone of $536,- 
000,000 of our dollars that they didn't use to buy goods in 
the United States. Talk about the dollar shortage! What | 
have to say about Brazil is also true in a lesser sense with 
every other country in South America. 

Anti-American feeling is rife in South America. It is 
being fed by the Peronists and is being fed by the Communists. 
And they work together so closely that one can't tell them 
apart. The blank walls in South American cities and some of 
the walls of our embassies are lettered in tar night after night: 
“Go home, norte-americano,” or “Leave our country, Yanqui 
pigs.’ Read the dispatches every day in the financial journals, 
from Bolivia, yesterday, read the article in the United States 
News this week on the question-and-answer interview with the 
President of Bolivia, if you want to know what is happening 
to Americans in foreign countries. 


Is EUROPE SAFE? 


I do not know any more than you what the Russian time- 
table may be; whether it is 1956 or some other date to 
occupy Europe. But I see nothing to stop Russia from march- 
ing into the Near East and taking Iran and Iraq and the 
Persian oil fields when it wants to. And when they do, they 
will infiltrate through Italy, on, of course, to North Africa, and 
the Mediterranean will become a Russian lake, and Gibraltar, 
flying the British flag, will become a mockery at the pinnacles 
of Hercules. 

What are we going to do about it? Are we going to go to 
work together collectively to uphold America, or do we 
tear ourselves apart with our respective strife, decimating our 
strength? The last stand of capitalism in a diseased world 
becomes gradually weakened by the inability of its own seg- 
ments of population to support a sound national policy 

Yes, our exports are falling off—diminuendo. We should 
now be exporting 50,000,000 tons of coal from our shipping 
ports. It would be a great boon to our industry and mean more 
national income and more tax revenue for the government, 
more buying power for the people. But we are not exporting 
American coal because our government has interest in trade. 
Apparently it doesn't go with striped pants and Homburg 
hats. And as a result Europe is.getting its excess coal require- 
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ments for a rehabilitated (more or less) economy from behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

What do they use for money? The Russians and the Poles 
won't take Italian lira; they won't take the French franc for 
their coal; they won't take the Dutch guilder; they won't take 
the pound sterling. They want American dollars. Rehabili- 
cated. Bevee is buying Polish and Czechoslovakian coal with 
American dollars coming from American taxpayers, which 
has been concealed in some appropriation or some State De- 
partment method of bookkeeping. Conceivably, we could 
furnish Europe the coal and save our taxpayers the dollars. 
The coal rae has suggested it to the government. But 
they understand politics and they don't understand economics, 
I suppose. 

CONTINUING PROBLEMS 


Japan is a manufacturing nation of 88,000,000 people. We 
hope some day to abandon our garrisoning of that country 
withdrawing our troops. Japan needs coal and she doesn't 
have any—not of eS metallurgical quality. There 
is no reason why we shouldn't be keeping 20 Liberty ships 
constantly carrying cargoes of coal to Japan on a perfectly 
legitimate, open and shut, business-like arrangement that means 
a profit for everyone concerned. Now we furnish Japan with 
the dollars and Japan buys Manchurian coal with little financ 
ing. 

That is something else we have not arranged. We have an 
investment here. We have the capital in the industry. Our 
railroads have the equipment to transport it. We have the 
ships to send it overseas. We have the men who want the 
employment. We have a government that wants the tax reve- 
nue. Why, in the name of all that is common sense, jon't 
we furnish Japan with coal instead of letting the Russians do 
it? 

Those are the problems that are coming ‘tomorrow in our 
country and they are coming apace. Those are problems that 
are not going to be adjusted in a day or a week or a year; 
those are continuing problems. 

What is going to happen in the world fight against Com- 
munism after a truce in Korea—if a truce comes in Korea 
and after England moves for the admission of Red China 
into the world organization and when—-and after our states- 
men protest—China is permitted to enter the world organiza- 
tion? It is plain to see now that England, our ally, is going to 
force the admission of Red China into the security council 
and other adjuncts of that organization as a quid pro quo 
for permitting an armistice to be brought about in Korea. 
Our statesmen know it; it is evident that they know it in their 
lack of emphasis about what they are going to do about it. 
That's the way England plays. That's the way England has 
ever played.‘on every page of history that you can turn over 
since the Battle of Hastings. And when England makes com- 
mon cause with Russia, what do we Americans do? 

TIME FOR TEAMWORK 

I suggest that we'd better counsel together and work to 
gether and forget that sometimes evident desire to annihilate 
each other, or we're going to awaken and find that we not 
only have profound and serious economic questions to face, 
but questions of world politics and relationships that run to 
the very preservation of modern civilization. 

There are not only moral values which are at stake; there 
are the social and economic values and the material considera 
tions of life and the destiny, under our flag, of our sons and 
daughters who will follow us. 

I'd like to see a greater spirit of tolerance among Amer 
icans than is sometimes evident in some of the great, old articu- 
late organizations and in some of the great publications of the 
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country—including the Chicago Tribune. The Chicago Tri- 
bune has discussed the Mine Workers organization and me, 
personally, for more years than I care to remember. I can't 
ever remember an editorial where they admitted that I had 
any virtue, or that anybody I represented had any virtue— 
which I think is going a little too long and a little too far. 

I think even the Colonel (McCormick) ought to stop and 
look around him to see what is going to happen to him, to 
figure out whether he is going to be safe himself when that 
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day comes—even in that modern, atom-bomb-proof shelter 
he's got over in the Tribune building. 

My friends, I'm afraid I'm overstepping all the rules of the 
club in talking longer than I should. I want to express to 
you my gratitude at your patience in listening.to me. I want 
to express the honor and the privilege that I feel at attending 
your club and being one of your speakers. And I thank each 
and all of you, and your officers and distinguished guests, 
alike, for this very, very enjoyable and happy day. 


Let Our Constitution Be Supreme 


PRESERVE GUARANTEED RIGHTS OF CITIZENS AND STATES 
By THOMAS H. KUCHEL, Senator from California 
Delivered at the State Convention, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Oakland, California, June 21, 1953 


(CC ‘rorcign Wars KEIL, members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, ladies and gentlemen, it is with a deep 
sense of honor that I respond to the invitation from 
your department commander to speak before this convention 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I cannot tell you the pride 
I have in returning to my native California as a Member of 
the Senate of the United States. During all the balance of my 
life I shall have an abiding gratitude for the opportunity to 
participate in the Government of our beloved country. 

You hold your department convention this year in the com- 
munity which is the oe of my senior colleague in the Senate 
of the United States. There is no more able patriot to be 
found in any branch of our Federal Government than our 
fellow Californian and fellow veteran, the acting majority 
leader, United States Senator William F. Knowland. I bring 
you his greetings, and I am sure with your permission I may 
return yours to him. 

Commander Keil, these are dreadfully important days 
through which our country and the world are passing. In the 
comparatively short history of the United States, we have had 
from the beginning recurring periods of danger and of strug- 
gle, but, with the providence of God, we have withstood each 
new assault upon our freedom, and we have gone on to 
achieve the greatness and the strength we, as a Nation, enjoy 
in the 20th century. Those who have gone before us in this 
land have bequeathed to us a magnificent system of Govern- 
ment and of society, which each of us should cherish as our 
best heritage. Ours is a legacy of freedom for every citizen 
quite unlike that enjoyed by any other _— under any other 
government at this or any other time. e thread of freedom 
has remained unbroken from 1776 to 1953. Belief in God 
has been our country’s creed, and progress our country's guide. 

I speak to you today as one who is relatively new in the 
Senate of the United States. I cannot, therefore, call upon 
any long experience in our Federal Government on the matter 
which I desire particularly to discuss with you. Rather, it is 
my purpose to speak with you as one American citizen to an- 
other upon an American “enrnay As a citizen, I devoutly 
hope that the American liberties which you and I have en- 
joyed will continue in perpetuity. As a citizen, | am greatly 
concerned with the growing possibility, indeed the growing 

robability, that our relationships with foreign nations may 
“4 as time goes by, the basis of denying to our people that 
which we have pretty uniformly believed is constitutionally 
guaranteed to us. 

Pending in the Senate of the United States is a proposed 
resolution to amend the American Constitution. It bom oy re- 
move any doubt that that document remains the cornerstone 
of American liberty. It would preserve the constitutionally 


guaranteed rights of American citizens and States as the people 
of this Nation have enjoyed them since our country was 
founded, and it would prevent treaties and international agree- 
ments from undermining them. It would say, in a word, “Let 
our Constitution be supreme.” 

The resolution concerns treaties and agreements into which 
this Nation may enter with foreign nations. If approved by 
the Senate and by the House of Representatives, it will then 
be sent to the legislatures of the several States. If within 7 
years thereafter, three-fourths of the legislative bodies were 
to ratify it, it would become a part of the Constitution. You 
and I and every citizen in this land will play a part in such a 
decision. Certainly, every citizen in the land has a stake in 
seeing that the right decision is made. The amendment of our 
Constitution is a deeply serious matter. It should be accom- 
plished only where the overwhelming need for it is clear, and 
only after the people of our country believe it to be the course 
to pursue. 

I believe in the wisdom of the proposed constitutional 
amendment. I am one of the coauthors of it, along with my © 
colleague, Senator Knowland. The many arguments in its 
favor appear to me to be irresistible. 

Let me quote first from article 6 of the American Constitu- 
tion: “This Constitution, and the laws of the United States, 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land * * * 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” Thus, a treaty, or an international 
agreement, under the Constitution is equally the supreme law 
of the land with the Constitution and the laws of the Con- 
gress. 

In the 1780's when the Constitution was being drafted and 
adopted by the Thirteen Colonies, there were some who were 
gravely concerned with this treaty provision. In 1788, Patrick 
Henry issued a warning to his fellow patriots: ‘Sure I am,” 
he said, “as treaties are made, infringing our liberties, it will 
be too late to say that our constitutional rights are violated.” 

The Constitution was, however, adopted, and the Bill of 
Rights, the first 10 amendments to it—you remember them— 
were adopted 2 years thereafter, and during the ensuing cen- 
tury the United States Supreme Court on many occasions 
attempted to set at rest Patrick Henry's fears. For example, 
in 1936 in the case of New Orleans v. United States (10 
Peters 662), the Court said, ‘Congress cannot by legislation 
enlarge the Federal jurisdiction nor can it be enlarged under 
the treatymaking powers.” From time to time thereafter the 
Court reiterated its belief in this view. 

In 1890, in the case of Geofroy v. Riggs (133 U. S. 258), 
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the Court said, “It would not be contended that it (meaning 
the treaty power) extended so far as to authorize what the 
Constitution forbids, or a change in the character of the 
Government, or in that of any of the States, or a cession of 
any portion of the territory of the latter, without its consent.” 

A third of a century ago the Supreme Court began to 
change its position. At that time Congress passed a law regu- 
lating the killing of migratory birds. The lower Federal 
courts found that law to be unconstitutional, as an unwar- 
ranted interference with the sovereignty of the States and of 
the people. Thereafter, our Government entered into a treaty 
with Great Britain respecting migratory birds, that is to say, 
entered into an international agreement on exactly the same 
subject. Congress a second time passed the same law. This 
time the Supreme Court determined that since the international 
agreement was valid, the congressional statute enacted pur- 
suant to terms of that treaty was likewise valid as a ‘‘neces- 
sary and proper means to execute the powers of the Govern- 
ment.” Here, for the first time, our highest court decided 
that, under a treaty, Congress could pass laws which the 
Constitution itself did not authorize Congress to enact. And 
thus what Congress could not do under the provisions of the 
Constitution, it began to appear that Congress could do under 
the terms of a treaty. What the Supreme Court had said in the 
early days began to be tossed aside. 

Then, just 3 years ago, here in our own State of California, 
a decision of the district court of appeals catapulted this ques- 
tion into the open and dramatized more than ever before this 
new, diametrically different philosophy involved in constitu- 
tional interpretation. The fears of Patrick Henry came crash- 
ing down through the years. 

In 1950, one of our State appellate courts had before it a 
California statute adopted by the people of our State. The 
court struck the California statute down, as was its right to do, 
but here is the startling aspect of its decision: It struck it 
down because, it said, the statute was in conflict with the 
Charter of the United Nations. Unanimously, this three-man 
appellate court announces that a sovereign State of the United 
States of America could not legislate in conflict with a treaty. 

The decision was appealed and thereafter the State supreme 
court reversed it, but it did so on grounds of unconstitution- 
ality, that is to say, it found the California statute to be in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States (14th 
amendment). 

No one can quarrel with such a court decision, so long as 
the test of validity of our rights, our liberties or our laws, is 
the American Constitution. “We are satisfied,” said the Cali- 
fornia supreme court, “that the United Nations Charter pro- 
visions were not intended to supersede existing domestic legis- 
lation, and we cannot hold that they operate to invalidate the 
California statute.” 

Even here, however, my fellow Americans, you and I can 
see the danger. Our State Court forthrightly held that in its 
opinion it was not intended that this particular treaty should 
wipe out a California law. What the intention of a treaty 
may be, therefore, is the sole criterion as to whether or not it 
will supersede American domestic law. And people will differ, 
just as judges will differ, on the intention which lies behind 
written agreements. In one instance, for example, the United 
States Supreme Court, interpreting a treaty, found the inten- 
tion to be one way, only to reverse itself completely 4 years 
later in another matter involving the selfsame treaty. 

When, therefore, in the future of America, will anybody 
know whether or when a treaty overrules his domestic rights? 
The only answer is that it will require a judicial or other 
determination of what the intention is, recognizing, all the 
while, that subsequently the intention may by others be found 
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to be entirely different. But the simple basic question remains 
for you and me to decide: Should any treaty or foreign agree- 
ment be permitted to change the provisions of our Federal 
Constitution? To that question, I believe and hope the an 
swer will be a thunderous “No.” 

Do you remember just a little more than a year ago, wher 
Presidential seizure of the steel industries came before the 
United States Supreme Court on the question of inherent 
Presidential power? A majority of the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided that such a seizure was unwarranted 
and not within the constitutional powers of the President. But 
the Chief Justice of the Court, with the 7 of two 
other members, in a minority decision, argued that the Presi- 
dent ought to be able to seize that industry, not because of 
any constitutional power, but because treaties this nation had 
entered into enlarged the President's authority. I suggest to 
the people of America that at some future time enough mem- 
bers of that Court, very conceivably, could follow the reason- 
ing of the Chief Justice and could change, that much more, 
the traditional theory of Government in this country. 

Do you remember the so-called tidelands decision ¢' the 
United States Supreme Court in 1947? Time and again, the 
Supreme Court of our country during all our history stated 
its belief that California owned submerged lands within her 
boundaries. But that was in other days and at other times, 
and suddenly it all changed. In 1947 the Supreme Court de- 
cided we did not own them. Cannot an analogy be made 
here. Indeed, is not the analogy clear on the record? In the 
early days the Court indicated on many occasions that treaties 
cannot change the Constitution, and then as I have outlined, 
the Court began to change its mind. I do not argue here 
which is the correct interpretation under the Constitution. I 
do argue that an amendment ought to be adopted, so no 
Court or Government or person at home or abroad will have 
cause to misunderstand. 

In a speech last year in Louisville, Ky., Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, now Secretary of State, summed up in these words: 
“The treaty-making power is an extraordinary power, liable 
to abuse. Treaties make international law and also they make 
domestic law. Under our Constitution, treaties become the 
supreme law of the land. They are, indeed, more supreme 
than ordinary laws, for congressional laws are invalid if they 
do not conform to the Constitution, whereas treaty law can 
override the Constitution. Treaties, for example, can take 
powers away from the Congress and give them to the Presi- 
dent; they can take powers away from the States and give 
them to the Federal Government or to some international 
body, and they can cut across the rights given the people by 
the constitutional Bill of Rights.’ 

I don’t want treaties to cut across any rights of American 
citizens which our Constitution and our Bill of Rights guar- 
antee to them. I want the liberties you and I enjoy as citizens 
of this Nation today to remain for those who live after us. 
That is the reason for the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, and that is why I believe it to be my duty to urge its 
adoption. 

The United States is one of the few nations of the world 
where a treaty becomes the domestic law of the land imme- 
diately upon its ratification. In Great Britain, to the contrary, 
treaties which affect private rights or which would require for 
their enforcement a modification of the British common law 
or of a British statute must receive legislative approval by the 
Parliament. Otherwise, they do not have the force of law 
within the Empire. As I shall demonstrate in a moment, our 
proposed amendment will provide exactly the same safeguards 
in the United States. If the British Government enters into 
a treaty which involves a change in the laws of England, the 
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British Government must obtain the assent of Parliament be- 
fore it operates as a law of Great Britain. In Switzerland, 
under certain conditions, the people themselves have a right to 
vote directly on acceptance or rejection of international agree- 
ments. In France, treaties which would modify French internal 
laws must be ratified by the legislative branch before becoming 
final. Why should this not be the rule in our own country? 

No American desires to hamstring our Federal Government 
in her dealings with other nations, but, on the other hand, 
there is a growing number of Americans who do not want 
constitutionally guaranteed rights taken from them under in- 
terpretations of treaties by our courts. To them I say, lend 
your active support to this proposed amendment. 


I come now to the proposed text of the resolution pending 
in the Senate to amend the American Constitution. 

Section 1 of the resolution provides: “A provision of a 
treaty which conflicts with this Constitution shall not be of 
any force or effect.” 

There, fellow Americans, is a simple, direct, and unequi- 
vocal assertion that the American Constitution remains 
supreme. It is in line with the early cases of the Supreme 
Court to which I have alluded. It prevents the happening of 
that against which Patrick Henry warned. It states in a fashion 
that cannot be misunderstood that whatever our international 
agreements may be in the future, they shall not control the 
Constitution, but on the contrary the Constitution shall con- 
trol them. 


Section 2 of the resolution provides: “A treaty shall become 
effective as internal law in the United States only through 
legislation which would be valid in the absence of a treaty.” 


Here in clear language the resolution provides that no 
treaty shall affect the internal law of our country, unless Con- 
gress acts and unless, also, the action of Congress is consti- 
tutional. It eliminates any question as to whether a treaty is 
intended to supersede domestic law. Judicial guessing games 
will no longer be necessary. It will demonstrate to the world 
that treaties entered into by the United States will not be 
binding on the States of this Union or on our people, in the 
field of internal law, until Congress or the State legislatures 
May pass appropriate constitutional legislation. It applies to 
Americans exactly the same protection which the English sys- 
tem gives to English citizens. Treaties may be entered into 
between the United States and any other Nation, but they 
will not be permitted to restrict or confine or eliminate the 
liberties and the rights of 48 States, nor of 159 million 
Americans, guaranteed to them by our Federal Constitution. 


Section 3 of the resolution provides: “Congress shall have 
power to regulate all executive and other agreements with any 
foreign power or international organization. All such agree- 
ments shall be subject to the limitations imposed on treaties 
by this article.” 


Sometimes, in recent years, the executive branch of our 
Government has entered into foreign agreements, now and 
then in secret, which did not constitute treaties in the classic 
definition of that term. In those instances the constitutional 
requirement of Senate ratification was by-passed. The words 
“Yalta” and “Potsdam’’ indicate to the American people 
examples of this type of commitment made by this country 
with foreign powers, which many believe should not have 
been made, and many more believe would not have been 
made, had the people and the Congress known of them in 
advance. This last section of the proposed amendment thus 
provides that any kind of agreement on the — of the United 
States with any foreign power or group shall be subject to 
such laws as may be enacted by the Congress. 
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There, my fellow Americans, is clearly stated the significant 
text of a proposed change in our Constitution. If adopted, it 
will provide specific guidelines for the courts, the legislative 
bodies, and the executive branches of our Federal and State 
Governments. It follows the logic of Thomas Jefferson: ‘‘In 
questions of power, let no more be said of confidence in man, 
but bind him down from mischief by the chains of the Con- 
stitution.” 

It is clear, it seems to me, that the present method of 
negotiating treaties and ratifying them is left untouched by the 
amendment. Under its provisions the President of the United 
States and the Senate of the United States may conclude any 
treaty, otherwise valid under the Constitution, on any subject 
whatsoever. It will not in any manner affect international com- 
pacts of any kind, providing, however, that they do not make 
internal law for the United States. That will remain our own 
concern. The people of America under it will be regulated by 
laws of Congress exactly as they have been in the past, and as 
they should be in the future. They will not be regulated in the 
domestic field through any trapdoor application of a foreign 
agreement, secret or otherwise. And the people of this land 
will have written into the Constitution, in this transcendently 
important field, clear and unequivocal constitutional directions 
for them to follow. 

Less than a century ago, the issue of free men stirred and 
shook this Nation almost to the breaking point. But this 
Nation stood. And the issue finally was resolved in behalf of 
freedom by adoption of the 13th amendment to our Consti- 
tution abolishing slavery. In his successful struggle to preserve 
constitutional government in the United States, Abraham 
Lincoln, in a moving and inspiring address, spoke of fidelity 
to his native land. I conclude with his words: “If ever I feel 
the soul within me elevate and expand to those dimensions 
not wholly unworthy of its Almighty Architect, it is when 
I contemplate the cause of my country * * *. Here, without 
contemplating consequences, before High Heaven and in the 
face of the world, I swear eternal fidelity to the just cause, as 
I deem it, of the land of my life, my liberty, and my love.” 
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